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SELECTIONS. 


MEMORIAL. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the | 


United States, the Memorial and Petition of the 
Subscribers, inhabitants of the town of .Northamp- 
fon, in the Commonwealth of Muassuchusetts, re- 
pectfully represents, as follows :— 
[CONCLUDED. | 

9. We complain that we are made active partners 
in maintaining and extending American slavery and 
in carrying on the American slive trade. 

Thomas Jefferson Randolph, a member of the 
House of Delegates of Virginia, declared ir his 
plice that this trade is worse than the African slave 
trade; and the allegation was not denied. The | 
prisons, jailors, marshals, municipal and judicial au- 
thorities, strictly of the United States, are instru- 
inents for carrying it on. The Union licenses. it, 
ind receives the fees. So longas we leave any | 
lawful effort untried to arrest it, or withdraw froin | 
it, Weare as much responsible for it as if it were 


carried on in Boston. } 


There cannot be a doubt, that at the period of 
the establishment of the Constitution, it was ex- 
pected by those who framed and those who adopted 
it, that slavery would at no distant time be done} 
away. expectation was grounded primarily | 
on the provision for the early abolition of the slave | 
trade. It was a delusion of that day, common to | 
both Europe and America, that the abolition of the | 


} 
| 


This 


slave trade would prove to be the abolition of slave- 
ry itself. This in substance was the standing re- 
ply of the federalists in the State conventions, 
which ratified the Constitution, to the democrats of 
that day who objected to it that it admitted the prin- | 
ciple of slavery. We need not say how complete- | 
ly this has turned out a delusion. Wilberforce, | 
many years before his death, recognized the error | 


| 


which he and his coadjutors had committed on this | 
subject. The slave trade has more than doubled 
since the British and American acts for its abolition. | 
And this, although subsequent laws of both coun-| 
tries have made it felony, punishable with death. | 

A few years after the adoption of the Constitu- | 
tion, Washingtion, in addressing a European corres- | 
pondent, remarked that the higher vaiue of land in| 
Pennsylvania above that in the contiguous States of | 
Maryland and Virginia, where the soil he asserts, | 
was superior to that of Pennsylvania, was owing in| 
part to the latter State having passed laws for the | 
gradual abolition of slavery,* laws,’ he added, * which 
there is nothing more certain than that Maryland 
and Virginia must have, and that at a period not re-| 
mote.” ‘This was very nearly fifty years ago. 

If the father of his coutitry could return and sur- 
vey the scenes in that city which he selected as the 
seat of republican liberty, he would shrink back in! 
lisappointment aud sorrow, 

His prediction was doubtless founded: 


| 
| 


—* 


1. On the abolition of the slave trade, which was 
expected to cut off the supply. 

2. On the great moral and political principles, 
supposed to lave been brought into unrestricted, 
and irresistible action by the revolution. 

3. The physical effects of slave Jabor, as exhibi- 
ted in his native and the adjoing States. 


The lands of Maryland and Virginia in his vi-| 
| cinity, choice as was their situation on the banks of 
one of the noblest navigable rivers in the country, | 
|he estimated at only five dollars an acre. Since | 
that time they have depreciated, notwithstanding | 
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gate, and thirty-three times their individual value in 
1790!) Thee: in al alt oso oy 
Phecanses of this vast advance are the ab- 

oltion of the fore 





| rn slave trade, and the successive 
)4equsttions of Louisiana, Florida and the reserva- 
ids of the [Indian nations. 
The abolition of the foreign slave trade gave to 
jthe old slave States a monopoly of the American 
is no wonder therefore that the 
jhighly penal acts against it have originated with 
those States. The successive acquisitions above 
} inentioned have constantly enlarged that market. 
Frown beginning to sell off the surplus and burden- 
the transition was easy to breeding 
them expressly forsale. And this has now become 
interest in Virginia, and perhaps in 
Maryland and North Carolina: and a large and lu- 
crative business in South Carolina, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. In default of a belter, it may 
now be called ‘the American system.’ The annual 
number sold from these States to the south-west, is 
believed to be at feast 40,000, yielding an income 
of $30,000,000, per annuin. In the year 1836, Vir- 
ginia alone, accordi*z to the statement of her press- 


es, sold slaves to the amount of £10,000,000. Here 


tions and other la 


slave market 
ve marke It 


) Some slaves, 
; 


ithe leading 


jis amonopoly, compared with which, the worst mo- 


nopolies of the old world, sink into jnsignificance. 
Never, we believe, under the blessed light of Hea- 
ven, was there a legalized business of equal atroc- 
ity. Fathers sel! their own children, brothers their 


| own sisters, it may be for infamous purposes, with- 


out much cisrepute. Why should they not? The 


most enlightened and virtuous nation upon earth’ 
licenses it. Ilfer oificers and agents assist in it. 
According to her own writers, Virginia has become 
another Guinea, and Maryland and North Carolina 
no better. It is known that sous and daughters of 


| distinguished citizens and high officers of this re- 


pudlic, have been sold and transported from Mary- 


jJand, Virginia, the District of Columbia, and the 
| Carolinas, to the cotton, rice and sugar plantations of 


the South-west. Is this ‘to secure the blessings of 


\ liberty’ to the men of the revolution, and to ‘ their 


posterity?’ Undoubtedly it was mainly this fea- 
ture of the trade which made Mr. Randolph, living 


land speaking on the spot, denounce it as worse than 
\ the African. 
; Hine years on the coast of Africa as a slave trader, 


The Rev. Join Newton, who resided 


? 
declared he never knew, nor heard of parents sell- 
ing their children there. In short, things have now 


| come to that pass, that the re-opening of the ports 


of the United States to the foreign slave trade, 
would be both just and humane, a real ameliaration 


} of the moral condition and political prospects of the 


Union, Because it would destroy a giant monopo- 
ly, and give to ail, who wish to participate in slave 
trading, an equal chance; because it would substi- 
tute a trade less demoralizing than the present; and 
because it would overthrow slavery in the old slave 
States by destroying the breeding system, which 
alone sustains it, 

This result of the operation of the Constitution 
was not foreseen. [fit had been, it would never 
Had the price of slaves re- 
mained as it was when Washington wrote, his pre- 
diction ere this would have been fulfilled, not only 
in respect to the States mentioned, but probably al- 
so in respect to Novih Carolina, Kentucky, ‘l'en- 
nessee and other States. How different in that case 
would have been tle history and present condition 
of this Union? Can there be a wonder that politi- 
cal corruption and riotous outrage are rife, when 
this system is nursed in our midst and those who 
partake in its iopunities and cruelties, rule the 
land? If we continue to sustain it we can expect 
nothing, but that a ‘God of justice,’ in the ianguage 


lof Jetferson, ‘by his exterminating thunder, will 
\manifest his attention to the things of this world; 


and that they are not left to the guidance of a blind 
fatality.’ 

‘The views of the framers and the accepters of the 
Constitution, expressed on innumerable occasions, 
prove beyond a reasonable doubt that they intended 
and expected that the ailment of slavery, derived 
from slave trading, should atan early day, be cut 
vit. They permitted the African slave trade to 
continue twenty years, with the avowed purpose of 


lthe proximity of the capital, the erection of vast na- | supplying the States then in existence, and of avoid- 


{tional establishments, and the execution of exten- | 
sive works of internal improvement. The reason of | 
this gloomy result is, that slave cultivation exhausts | 
in a hopeless manner the most productive soil. In | 

| slave regions, men do the work over immense tracts, 

| which we execute with cattle over small ones. This | 


ing a resort toa domestic slave trade. It is mani- 
fest that beyond that period, they did not intend that 
slave trading on the part of this republic should go. 
The addition of Louisiana, and the neglect of Con- 


| gress to exercise the power of prohibiting an Ainer- 


ican slave trade, a power conferred in identical 


lis universally and probably unavoidable, on account ‘terms with that of abolishing the African, have 


of the great comparative expense of feeding working | completely frustrated the intention of the fathers of 


jcatile. The general allowance of food for a plan- 


j the Constitution on this vital point. 


We now claim 


tation slave, is a peck of southern corn per week, or | that that intention be strictly fulfilled. 


thirteen bushels a year. This will be more clear| 


10. We complain that we are placed in the dilemma 


when we state that the entire cost of the subsist-| of disobeying the dictates of conscience, or the requisi- 
ence and clothing of a plantation slave is fifleen to} tions of law in respect to fugitive slaves, and insurrec- 


twenty dollars a year. The cost of keeping a draft} 


horse is five or six times that amount. 


plantation, it would require so much of the labor of 
slaves to provide feed for them, that it would be ut- 
terly impossible to produce in addition those enor- 
mous quantities of cotton and other articles for com- 
merce; which constitute the staples of the slave 


States. Having no working animals, and none of 


any consequence for the dairy, they have no manure. | 


And if they had the manure of the larzest and best 
conducted tarming establishments, what could it ef- 
fect over fields of severa] hundred acres? Progres- 
sive, certain and utter exhattstion is therefore the 
lot of the slave States. ‘The consequence is, that 
very often, when a young heir succeeds to a slave 
inheritance, ie packs up some moveables, collects 
his slaves In a coffle, mounts his horse, and aban- 


doning bis fields t® the succeediiig growth of stunt- 


ed pines, and his buildings to decay, he moves} 


south-westward until he reaches an Indian reserva- 
tion, or other tract of virgin sail, destined in its turn 
to undergo the same blighting process. For hun- 
dreds of miles, the lands, earliest settled in Virginia, 
North Carolina, and other old slave States, are 
whoily deserted, covered with a dwarf growth of 
wood, and reclaimed by the wild beasts. There is 
no way for man to reclaim them or to preserve oth- 
ers froin a like fate, except farming. Farming nev- 
er has sustained slavery te much extent, and it 
is presumed that it never can. 
ginians have admitted that if they bad nothing but 
their farm produce, they could not make the two 
ends meet, and that they would be obliged to beg 
their slaves to run away,or to run away themselves. 


In this state of things the American slave trade | 


comes to their relief. It comes te convert moths in- 
to money. Slaves of either sex, carried through the 
periods of infancy and childhood, can earn evough 
to pay for their subsistence and clothing. Arrived 
at the age of eighteen or twenty, their master, who 
is not unfrequently their father, touches for them 
from 300 to 1500 dollars, according to strength, ca- 
pability, or personal attractions, mulattoes and quad- 
roons, usually commanding the highest prices. Wo- 
men of this description, who happen to be, in the 
language of the advertisements, ‘very likely,’ some- 
times sell for for several thousan? dollars. A wo- 


man was lately sold at New-Ork .ns fer eight thou- | 
Amalgamation, therefores notwithstanding | 


sand. 
the extreme horror of the Hon. Mr. Campbell of 
| South Carolina, at the idea of a treaty with Hayt, 
| because it would savor of that wicked and indeco- 
rous union, is a great aud profitable concern at the 
South. 

The price of slaves, taker at large, has advanced 
in the United States beyond that of any ether spe- 
cies of property. 

In the year 1790, on the presentation of the first 
petition, that of the Soc-ety of Friends, for the abo- 
lition of slavery, Mr. Gerry, in advocating a com- 

| mitment, entered into a calculation of the value of 
ihe slaves in the United States. He made it $10,- 
000,000, about $15 apiece. Thirty years afterwards, 
Mr. Jefferson estimated it at $400,000,00@, or $200 
apiece. Mr, Clay in a late speech in the Senate, 
,estimated it at $1,200,000,000, about $50 apiece. 
‘This is one hundred and twenty times their aggre- 


If, therefore, | 
working animals were kept to much extent ona} 


Intelligent Vir-| 


| tions of slaves. 

To be compelled to seize and to massacre inno- 
cent and injured men, because they desire liberty, 
} and because they make those heroic efforts and sa- 
lcrifices to obtain it, which we celebrate as the 
| height of human virtue and glory in our Pilgrim and 
| Revolutionary ancestors, is a servitude more degra- 
| ding than the physical bondage of the slave. Our 
| situation in this respect is similar to that of the 
| Russian serf, compelled to slaughter the oppressed 

Poles, or to conduct them to the vast prison-house 
of Siberia. Indeed, ours is the worst case of the 
ltwo, because as Mr. Jefferson justly said, ‘one 
| hour’ of southern ‘bondage is fraught with more 
evil than ages of that which we’ and the people of 
| Poland ‘rose in rebellion to oppose.’ As freeinen 
; we have aright to be relieved from this servitude, 
/ more galling, if properly viewed, to the mind, than 
| chains to the body; and we claiin to be so relieved. 
| AL. We complain of the non-execution of the laws 
for preserving relations of peace and amity with for- 


| eign nations. 
} At various periods of ovr national existence, arm- 
‘ed and organized forces from the United States, un- 
‘ der leaders, sometimes seif-constituted, and at oth- 
ers abusing the authority of the Union, have made 
war and captures within the territory and jurisdic- 
| tion of nations, with whom we were enjoying peace 
| and friendship. And these great wrongs have been 
perpetrated, either with impunity, or with such slight 
| aniimadversion on the part of the public authorities, 
} a8 to leave us liable at all times to incur the impu- 
| tation of national perfidy, and to be involved in the 
| horrors of war, by factious or piratical associations 
or expeditions, formed and fitted out under the pro- 
| tection of the Union. 
| We regard slavery as the original and principal 
| cause of these lawless and dangerous proceedings, 
| which we fear are getting to be characteristic of our 
republic. We have recently had a narrow escape 
from war with the most powerful nation of Europe 
on account of such proceedings. We should have 
had several wars in the progress of our career on 
the same account, if the nations on whom we have 
committed depredations, had not been too weak or 
} tov embarrassed to resent them. By such means, 
| Spain was made to perceive that she could not re- 
tain Florida without maintaining a large standing 
army there. By such means Texas has been sever- 
ed from Mexico, undoubtedly with a view to its an- 
| nexation to this JUnion. The example being set in 
these instances, and not only tolerated but approved 
by the federal authorities, has diffused its infection 
over the whole country. 
| The reasons why slave States, not restrained by 
| a strong central government, are peculiarly prone to 
| this species of aggression, appear to us to be :— 
| 1. Slavery generates a general recklessness of 
| law and right, and substitutes for them the law of 
| Bonor. This law is derived from feudal times— 
tines eminently distinguished for warlike and pre- 
datory enterprises. As the law of honor is a law of 
| war, and consistent with every variety of artifice 
j and stratagem, which are wont to be brought to the 
| aid of force, or substituted for it, so is it wholly in- 


compatible with modern civilization, modern law, and 


modern republicanism. Accordingly we find some 


jof the most distinguished -statesmen of the South 
setting up as moJels of republicanism the semi-bar- 
|barous warriors of Lacedemon, who butchered 
their prisoners of war. or reduced them to slavery, 
and the splendid robbers of Rome, who did in like 
nunner, 

2. Slavery gives rise to a large class of freemen, 
| who despise labor, and are too needy to live without 
jit; and who look to the possessions of others for 
wealth, and to feats of during and violence for dis- 
tinction, ; 

3. American slavery occasions a restless cupidity 
of new and fertile territory, to be submitted to the 
|exhausting process of slave cultivation. 


} 
{ 
} 
| 


_12. Finally, and above all, we complain that the 
j right of petition is trampled on. 

For the last ten years our respectful petitions 
| have either been evaded by a species of parliament- 
jary legerdemain, or openly spurned. Our revolu- 


lelaimed it as a grievance that their petitions were 
| not answered except by new injuries. What would 
they have said if those petitions had been refused a 
| hearing, and at last contemptnously pushed from 
; Parliament and the Throne. But Royal or Parlia- 
}mentary tyranny never went thus far. The Right 
lof Petition had been consecrated in the English Bill 
jof Rights, which we inherited, and from the date of 
{that Document neither King, Lords nor Commons 
jever dreamed that a respectful petition could be 
}evaded or refused ahearing. It was reserved for an 
| American Congress, under a Republican Constitu- 
| tion, renewing the cousecration of this right, to 
|commit these outrages upon the liberties of the 
| people. 

| And wile we have seen the insurrectionary acts 
jof a slave Legislature, controlling the legislation of 
| Congress, and deciding the fate of the most impor- 
;tant interests of the free States, we have also seen 
the friendly and constitutional representations and 


| wishes of the Legislatures of those States, spurned | 
But these were not sufficient.— | 


like our petitions. 

, An attempt more wounding to our sensibilities than 
all which had preceded it, has been made to trample 
{down and disgrace Joun Quincy Apams, the vene- 
jrable and heroic champion of the Right of Petition 
land the Rights of the States. 

Wherefore we earnestly pray the Senate and 
| House of Representatives to take into early consid- 
eration these great grievances, which, if continued, 
jeannot fail to affect the harmony and permanency of 
| this Union ; and to propose amendments to the Con- 
| stitution, and to pass laws, resolution and orders, to 
ithe following purposes and effects, viz: 


1. * To estabiish justice’— 


By equalizing taxation. 
| By securing impartiality in the expenditure and 
| distribution of public monies. 
| By securing the Indian wibes against removal or 
molestation. 
| By preventing capricious and sectional legisla- 
jtion, destructive to the industry of any portion of the 
| Union. 
By securing ‘to the citizens of each State all the 
privileges and immunities’ of American citizens in } 
,every other State. 
| 2 *To ensure domestic tranquillity ’— 
By preventing Congressional, and Executive 
‘breaches of the peace, assaults, batteries, and duels. 
| By putting an end to the reign of lynch law and 
'mobs throughout the country. 

sy providing a plain, speedy, and peaceful method , 
of settling controversies, between the general gov- 
jerament and the States, and between different 
| States. 
By providing for the maintenance of the Constitu- 
ition and laws of the United States against infrac- 
tions by particular States. 


3. ‘To promote the general welfare ’— 

By preventing Executive interference with the fi- 
;nances, currency, and commercial credit of the 
; country. 

By preventing removals from office without cause. 
By limiting the elegibility of the President to 
) one term. 


| 4. ‘To secure the blessings of liberty ’"— 

| By preventing the diplomacy, the influence, and 

ithe flag of the Union, from being used to support 

|slavery and the slave trade throughout the world. 
By abolishing slavery in the District of Colum- 

| bia, and in the Territories of the United States, and 

‘the American slave trade every where. 

By relieving the free States from seizures of fu- 

| gitive slaves within their limits; from requisitions 

to return them, or to fight in any case against the 

| freedom of the enslaved. 

By securing to us the free and lawful) use of the 

Post Office of the United States. 

5. ‘To secure relations of peace and amity, and 
ithe observance of treaties with foreign nations ’— 
By preventing the invasion of the territories, and 
| depredations upen the citizens of nations at peace 
| with the United States, by armed forces from the 
| said States. 
| By preventing associations within the Union, for 
,collecting money, and furnishing arms, munitions 
jand provisions for such forces, and fitting out expe- 


| ditions for such purposes. 
| 6. To secure the Right of Petition, and a respect- 


iful treatment by the National authorities of the 
| Constitutional acts of the authorities of the several 
| States. 





From the N. Y. Evangelist. 
The American Union. 


‘Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and in- 
separable "—Dayien Wenster. 


There is a kind of majesty in that position of the 
igreat American orator, in which he disclaims for 
| himself the perilous habit of leaning over the dark 
lunknown, and calculating the value of our national 
| Union, by supposing what would be the result of its 
|dissolution. There is a kind of sacred propriety in 
that genuine American feeling which regards the 
|mere suggestion of dissolving the Union as an ap- 
| proximation to treason. So far, however, as this 
jattitude of American mind is sublime and just, it is 
{to be ascribed tothe overwhelining fact that the 
value of that Union is inconceivably great. The 
word value even seems scarcely to reach the idea; 
it is intrinsic greatness, fitness, yea, inexorable ne- 
jcessity which stamps the theme with an aspect that 
renders discussion almost profane. Yet, since from 
;the South and the North—in the halls of Congress, 
jand in the hasty speeches of intercourse, as well as 
in the rash movements of ill constructed minds, that 
| dissolution has been treated as if it were not so great 
lan evil, we hold it to be proper (provided we pro- 
jceed with sufficient reverence and care,) to welcome 
the occasion thus afforded for vindicating the pre- 
eminent importance of the American Union, and for 
contemplating the results which must attend its in- 
violable preservation. 

Therefore, we make no delay in presenting to the 
minds of our readers the one great idea which now 
absorbs our own, that THE AMERICAN UNION MUST 
AND WILL BF PRESERVED, Gay more—that it must 
and will be more thoroughly cemented and more wide- 
ly extended. The serious thought of its dissolution 
is the offspring only of ignorance, narrowness, and 
misshapen forms of the human mind; and deserves 
the execration of every true-harted Awerican. 

Talk not of the obstacles which now impede its 
most desirable operation. What if our territory is 
of vast extent; the inanners of our mingled popula- 
tion deplorably various; the influence of fore, 1 im- 
migration ungestionably dangerous; the effect of 
local interests and prejudice of difficult adjustment ; 
the collisions of different States capable of produ- 
cing terror ; the mismanagement of our national leg- 
islators often provoking; the violence of our poiiti- 
cal parties, at once disgusting and demoralizing; 

because worst—the baleful institution of 





hits nature. 


f ; , 1 +spoken, and shall he not make it good ? 
| tionary fathers, in their Decturation of Rights, pro- 


| domestic slavery, still protected by law in a number 
of the States composing our national confederation. 
Still, in the face of them all, we proclaim ourselves 
| Ustonists—-vea, with more than confidence, with 
; even a glad triumph of heart, we stand forth Union- 
lists in principle, in theory, and in anticipation for a 
| thousand years to come. 

Ts it asked how can the Union be preserved un- 
less slavery is abolished? We answer—itT with 
BFE ABOLISHED. The words ‘if? and ‘unless’ are 
intruders here. Tr wit be abolished—we are sure 
of it—we know it. Do you ask whence our know!- 
edge? Look and see. Slavery is utterly wrong in 
Eternal Law, bright daughter of Crea- 
tive Deity, from the inmost recesses of her heart 
scorns it, and with all the etherial energy of her na- 
ture, abhors, repels, denounces, and rejects it. God 
has determined to fill the whole world with truth, 
righteousness, peace, freedom, and bliss. He hath 
Then, from 
these indisputable facts, we predict logically, infal- 
libly, that slavery shall die. Its doom is sealed. Its 
winding-sheet is weaving—nay it shall die and have 
no burial; it shall vanish into thin air and leave no 
trace. 

The dissolution of slavery was anticipated by the 
framers of our Constitution. It has now the seal of 
reprobation inthe supreme understanding of our 
land. Every service which the genins of our gov- 
ernment has consented tu perform for slavery, has 
been done with shame and loathing. The glance 
of her eve has been that of Ithuriel scrutinizing the 
reptile at the ear of Eve. ‘The conscience of this 
land is radically against it this very day. The 
slaveholder, even, loathes slavery for himself, and 
knows that he is base to his fellow-men, false to 
his own nature, and offensive to his God, when he 
inflicts the curse on others. He knows it will—nay, 
he feels that it does surely and terribly react upon 
him and his. 

There ts a moral atmosphere for the son! of man, 
like that which his body breathes. That atinosphere 
is truth, diffusing itself through all consciences—it 
is public sentiment, impregnated with this vital and 
master energy. It becomes loaded down with ele- 
ments more weighty than material nature knows.— 
When the God who diffused it pleases, he can raise 
the ingredients to a seven-fold degree of vehement 
vitality. One breath of his-—nay, the timely jostling 
of one floating particle at the selectest hour, may 
serd a quickning impulse all abroad, and produce, 
as we have just witnessed in the cause of ‘Tempe- 
rance, a simultaneous outburst in a thousand distant 
localities; like the beacon fires on a thousand sum- 
mitts, arresting the attention and awakening the 
emotions of a startled land. 

That moral atmosphere is fast approaching the 
crisis-hour against the slavery of the South. ‘That 
crisis is coming on, whirlwind-like at times, and at 
others, gentle and diffusive as the evening dew.— 
Let it come on. ‘Though it tarry, wait for it; it 
will not tarry” The instruments, the agencies, the 
agents, and the hour are in the forming hand and 
will be sure to meet. Men will stand up here and 
there, and call to each other. Luthers if, need be 
—Marshalls—it may be, eloquent for liberty as now 
for temperance—and there will be new light glowing 
along the paths of men; and a thrill of eager hope 
gilding on fiom man to man, from State to State; 
and nobler aims and aspirations besieging the self- 
reproaching soul, antil the voice of freedom shall 
ring in all the halls of southern legis'ation ; and her 
sacred hearth-songs be chanted in every negro hut; 
and her watch-fires blaze all along the Alleghanies ; 
and her shout resound not Jess on the Blue Moun- 
tains of Virginia, than on the snow-invested hills of 
New-Hammpshire, and the verdant elevations of Ver- 
mont. 

Therefore, avaunt! disunion with all thy direful 
brood of monstrous horrors, unclassified and unde- 
fined. Our nation belongs not to thee. It was 
founded for ages on ages. I[t is not, as some have 
said, anexperiment. ‘he theory of our governinent 
is founded ou immutable principles, as good fora 
hundred United States, as for twenty-four; as good 
for all possible changes in the condition of man, as 
for his present state ; and above all, peculiarly adap- 
ted to those certain transformations which the voice 
of God has pronounced. 





Slavery and the War Power. 


The following extract from the late speech of 
John Quincy Adams in the House of Representa- 
tives, presents some interesting views of that gen- 
tleman on the subject of slavery: 

‘What I say is involuntary, because the subject 
has been brought into the House from another quar- 
ter, as the gentleman himself admits. I would leave 
that institution to the exclusive consideration and 
management of the States more particularly inter- 
ested in it, just so long as they can keep it withiu 
| their own bounds. So far I admit that Congress 
has no power to meddle with it. As long as they 
do not step out of their own bounds, and do not put 
the question to the people of the United States, 
whose peace, welfare, and happiness are all at stake, 
so long I will agree to leave them to themselves. 
But when a member froma free State brings for- 
ward certain resolutions, for which, instead of rea- 
soning to disprove his positions, you vote a censure 
upon him, and that without hearing, it 1s quite 
another affuir. 

At the time this was done, I said that, as far as I 
could understand the resolutions proposed by the 
gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Giddings,) there were 
some of them for which I was ready to vote, and 
some which 1 must vote against ; and I will now tell 
this House, my constituents, and the world of man- 
kind, that the resolution against which I would have 
voted, was that in which he declares that what are 
called the slave States, have the exclusive right of 
consultatiun on the subject of slavery. For that re- 
solution I never would vote, because I believe that 
itis not just, and does not contain constitutional 
doctrine. I believe that so long as slave States are 
able to sustain their institutions without going 
abroad or calling upon other parts of the Umon to 
aid them, or act on the subject, so long [ will con- 
sent never to interfere. I have said this, and I re- 
peat it; but if they come to the free States and say 
to them—You must help us to keep down our slaves, 
you must aid us in an insurrection and a civil war, 
then I say, that with that call comes a full and ple- 
nary power to this House and to the Senate over the 
whole subject. It is a war power, I say it is a war 
power; and when your country is actually in war, 
whether it be a war of invasion ora war of insur- 
rectiong Congress has power to carry on the war, 
ana mffst carry it on according to the laws of war; 
and by the laws of war an invaded country has all 
its laws and municipal institutions swept by the 
board, and martial Jaw takes the place of them. 

This power in Congress has, perhaps, never been 
called into exercige under the present Constitution 
of the United States. But when the laws of war are 
in force, what, 1 ask, is one of those laws? It is 
this! that when a country is invaded, and two hostile 
armies are set in hostile array, the commanders of 
both armies have power to emancipate ali the slaves 
in the invaded territory. Nor is this a mere theo- 
retical statement. The history ef South America 
shows that the doctrine has been carried into practi- 
cal execution within the last thirty years. Slavery 
was abolished in Columbia, first, by the Spanish 
General Murillo, and, secondly, by the American 
Genera! Bolivar. It was abolished by virtue of a 
military command given at the head of the hostile 
army, and its abolition continues to be law to this 
day. It was abolished by the laws of war, and not 
by municipal enactments ; the power was exercised 
by military commanders, under instructions, of 
course, from their respective Governments. And 
here I recur again to the example of Gen. Jackson. 
What are you now about in Congress? 

You are about passing a grant to refund to Gen. 
Jackson the amount of a certain fine imposed upon 
him by a Judge under the laws of the State of Lou- 





jisiana. You are going to refund him the money 
| with interest; and this you are going to do because 
jthe imposition of this fine was unjust. And why 
‘was it unjast? Because Gen. Jackson was acting 
junder the laws of war, and because the moment yor 
place a military commander ina district which is 
ithe theatre of war, the laws Of war apply to that dis- 
trict. I have a corréspondence between Gen. Jack- 
son and the Governor of Georgia during the Semi- 
nole campaign, in which Gen. Jackson, addressing 
|Gov. Rabun, asserted the principle that he, as 
Governor of a State within his (Gen. J.’s) military di- 
lvision, had no right to give a military order while 
he (Gen. Jackson) was in the field. The then Gov- 
‘ernor of Georgia (and J do not know but what it 
| killed the peor man, for he died soon after,) did con- 
\test the power of Gen. Jackson. He said all he 
feould do for State rights, (a laugh,) but Andrew 
| Jackson had given an order, and that order was 
‘carried into effect, while the order of the Governor 
| was suppressed,’ 


i ty fa aaapennncpemeiedieta 

Results of West India Emancipation. 

) We extract the following interesting and instructive 

| statements from a Lecture on the Progress and Re- 
sults of Emancipation in the English West Indies, de- 

jlivered before the Philomathinn Society of the city of 

| New-York, by Judge Jay. 


The effect of the change upon the peasantry, amd 
the whole colony, became daily more and more de- 
‘veloped. Savings Banks wore opened, and deposits 
jimmediately made; the internal trade sensibly im- 
|proved, erime was astonishingly diminished, and 
}watchman onthe properties were found to be un- 
|necessary. New elements of prosperity began to be 

exhibited in the purchase of land at higher prices, 
| in the increase of buildmgs, and the erection of tem- 
{ples of worship, in the improved cultivation of the 
isoil, and the greater division of wealth among the 
‘Jaboring class. Women were no longer obliged to 
| work in the fields, nor were there left any constables 
{to abuse their authority, and confine in cells for fan- 
|cied insolence. The toil of the workmen was mich 
abridged by the introcuction of the plough, which 
the interests of jobbing masters with gangs ofslaves 
|had heretofore prevented. Rapid progress was made 
{in civilization ; polygamy became rare; marriages 
| increased twenty fold, and parents who had but late- 
‘ly lived an heathen life, constantly brought their 
children to the baptismal font. At the beginning of 
the year 1840, the disposition among the negroes to 
purchase land had greatly extended, and several 
{hundred acres were sold near one village at £6 an 
acre. ‘The price of real estate in parts of the island, 
rose beyond all reason,* and an estate purchased in 
1838 for £500 was sold in lots for 22,000. The ad- 
iditional number of freeholds with electoral rights 
| acquired from the first of August, 1838, to the first 
of May, 1840, was 934, and the number of convey- 
:ances of land under 20 acres, during the same period, 
jaccording tothe return from the island Secretary 
office, was 2074 acres.+ 

The progress of education and religious instruc- 
| tion continued inost encouraging. Phe schools were 
jcrowded with children dressed with more neatness 
|than formerly ; men past forty years of age might be 
jseen learning to spell, and the burthen of supporting 
;the schools was borne by the peasantry with the ut- 
| most cheerfulness. ‘The missionaries in particular, 
| devoted themselves to the work of education, and in 
jone parish alone, 2,000 children received under 
i their superintendence daily and weekly instruction. 

The complete success of free-labor, notwithstand- 
ing al] the disadvantages attending its introduction, 
signally disproved the prediction of the plantera—- 
Its superiority to slave-labor, in every point of view, 
was made clearly manifest; and on many planta- 
tions, the very first crop was taken off at a less ex- 
pense than during slavery. Despite the new signs 
of prosperity, and the increased value of landed 
|property, complaints of the deplorable state of the 
colony were still made, although known to be false 
|by those who uttered them. ‘I know,’ remarks a 
| magistrate in his report, ‘ one of these who purchased 
|@ property three years since. He was lately offered 

nearly treble the amount he gave for it. Did he take 
lie? No; but in the same breath he would assert 
that the country was ruined.’ ‘The same able mag- 
istrate, Mr. Grant, also states that during the ap- 
| prenticeship, he employed on an average 200 labor- 
_ a week; since its abolition only 25! that the 
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property was in better order than it had ever been 
before, and that this was done by laborers who had 
| completed’ the work on their own plantations.{ The 
peasantry seemed determined to disprove the state- 
}ments that had been made respecting their indispo- 
| sition to work, and their inability to provide for them- 
;selves and their families. 

These reports of the magistrates show, that they 
| notonly supported their families in comfort, but sup- 
\ plied them with luxuries, for which an increasing 
\taste was manifested ; and with regard to the charge 
\ofidleness, we may quote a dispatch from Lord John 
| Russell, to the Governor of Barbadoes, of the 15th 
| January, 1840, ‘Tie retarns of sugar raised by the 
| laborers in the several parislres from their allotnrents 
‘of land are interesting, #3 showing a capacity for 
‘thrift and indeetry in the negro peasantry, which, 
with judicious treatinent and adequate encourage- 
| ment, will insure the advancement and prosperity of 
the island.’}| : 

Daring the year 1840, we find the disputes be- 
tween tne proprietors and the tenantry, as regards 
rent and wages, still continuing—the mdependence 
of the latter, checking the extortion of the former.— 
| Rent was still occasionally charged for each individ- 
ual of a family, in order to extort labor; but unless 
\fair-dealing was used towards the laborers, it was 
|impossible to obtain it continuously. ‘In parts of 
| the island,’ says Sir C. T. Metcalf, ‘many of the ne- 
|groes have purchased lands and are settling for 
|themselves. F have heard of their paying as high a 
lrate as £50 an acre.” Thus fortunately induced by 
ithe petty tyranny of the planters to become indepen- 
dent of them, it is little wonder, that they preferred 
\to work for themselves, upon their own freeholds, 
than for their former masters and present persecu- 
\tors. ‘I turn, says the Governor, ‘from the cheer- 
less prospects of the proprietors, to a more pleasing 
order of things; the thriving cogdition of the peas- 
lantry is very striking and gratifying. Ido not sup- 
pose that any peasantry in the world have 80 much 
independence and enjoyment: their behaviour is 
peaceable, and in some respects admirable. They 
are fond of attending divine service, and are to be 
seen on the Lord’s day thronging to their respective 
churches and chapels dressed in good clothing, and 
many of them riding on horseback, ‘They send their 
children to school, and pay for their schooling —they 
subscribe to the erection of churches 4 oy 
marriage is general among tne e—their morals 
I mer cn is much improved, and their sobriety 
is remarkable.§ : 

The moral courage and independence of this peo- 
ple, when we remember tieir past history, is really 
striking. ‘Their unvarying object, as asserted by 
one of the magistrates, ‘is to secure a good name.’ 





* From a despatch of the Governor of British Gui- 
ana, bearing date 14th July, 1841, we quote the fol- 
lowing instance from many others of the purchase of 
lands by the laborers at high prices. Plantation Better- 
cer-Wayting, owned by ft eh formerly slaves, 
for $22,000, (say £4,714 5s. 8 1 Qd. sterling.) New 
Orange, Nassan, bought by 128 persons, formerly 
slaves, for $50,000, (£10,416 13s. 4d. sterling)—of 
which $23,000 were paid down, and the remainder In 
three instalments at 3, 6, and 9 months. 

Victoria, the first estate bought by laborers after the 
abolition of slavery, for 20,000 guilders, has now up- 
wards of 100 houses. 

t Despatch of Sir C. T. Metcalf, 9th June, 1840.— 
Parliamentary Papers p. 100. 

t Parliamentary Documents, quoted ante, p. 177. 


{| Parliamentary Papers relative to Barbadoes, ——— 
1840, p. 88. 
§ Parliamentary Documents, Jamaica, p. 90. 
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ght, the first resolution, | 


Garrison,—Titcomb, 


ppressed slaves go free, tosign | 





had upon the amendment of 


Burleigh, | 
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presented the following | 


system of this country j 
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Congregational Convention, styling itaelf anti-slavery, 











On motion of J. A. Collins, voted, that when we 
adjourn, it be to half-past 2, o'clock, P. M. 

Discussion on the above resolution and amendments, 
by F. Douglas, 8. 8. Foster, and H. C. Wright. 

Voted, unanimously, that at the opening of the af- 
ternoon’s session, we will listen to Lunsford Lane's 
account of himself and his family's rescue from slave- 
very. : 

Voted, at 1 o'clock, to adjourn. 

AFTERNOON. 

Met according to adjournment. Lunsford Lane was 
introduced to the meeting, with his wife and 7 chil- 
dren, all of whom have been recently delivered frem 
slavery by their own exertions, and the benevolent 
aid of their friends. He gave a thrilling account of 
their release from slavery. 

The resolutions under discussion at the adjourn- 
ment in the A. M. 


amendment was lost. 


were taken up. SS. Foster's 


Remarks were offered 


by J. M. Spear; CL. 
Cc. & 


Remond, Salem; Cyrus Pierce, Lexington ; 


surleigh, Abby Kelley, and Seth Sprague. 





William H. Burleigh offered an amendment, which 


was lost by a very large vote. The Secretaries did 


not obtain, or mislaid the copy of it. 
Question recurring on Mr. Garrison's amendment, 
—C. C. 


‘amongst the’ before strongest. 


Burleigh moved to amend, by inserting 
Voted so 


The question then recurred on the 


to amend 
the resolution. 
amendment of Mr. Garrison, and it was adopted. 
Voted to take up the resolutions introduced in the 
A. M. by 


‘Union 


the business committee, re specting the 
—t8 follows : 

Whereas, the existence of slavery is incompatible 
with the enjoyment of liberty in any country ; 

And whereas, it is morally and politically impossi- 
ble for a just or equal union to exist between Liberty 
and Slavery : A 

And whereas, in the adoption of the American 
the 





Constitution, aud in furmation of the Federal 


Government, a guilty and fatal compromise was made 
s ms ; | 
between the North and the South, by which slavery | 


has been nourished, protected and enlarged up to the | 
present hour, to the impoverishment and disgrace of | 
the nation, the sacrifice of civil and religious freedom, | 
and the crucifixion of humanity : } 


And whereas, the South makes even moral opposi- 





tion to ber slave system a heinous crime, and avows 
: } 


her determination to perpetuate that system at all ha- | 


zards, and under all circumstances ; 





And whereas the right of petition has been repea- 


tedly cloven down on the floor of Congress, and is no 
longer enjoyed by the people of the free States—the 
liberty of speech and the press is not tolerated in one 
half of the Union—and they who advocate the cause 


of universal emancipation, are regarded and treated as 
ouddaws by the South; 

And whereas, by a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the right of trial by jury is 


denied to such of the people of the free States as shall 


be claimed ae goods and chattels’ by southern task mas- 


ters, and slavery is declared to be the supreme law of 





the land; from which decision there is no appeal to 


any higher judieatory, except to the people on the 


ground of revo- lotionary encessity ; 

And whereas, to reverence justice, to cherish liber- | 
ty, and to promote righteousness, are the primary } 
duties of every people, from the performance of which } 
they cannot innocently escape by any compact or fortn | 
of government; therefore, 

1. Resolved, That the consequences of doing right | 
must ever be more safe and beneficial than those of 
doing wrong; and that the worst thing Liberty can 
do, is to unite with Slavery, and the best thing is to 
withdraw from the embraces of the monster. 

2. Resolved, That the American Union is, and 
ever lias been since the adoption of the Constitution, 
a rope of sand, [so far as the North is concerned,] and | 
a concentration of the physical force of the nation to 
destroy liberty, and to uphold slavery. 

3. Resolved, That the safety, prosperity and per- 
petuity of the non-slaveholding States require that their 
connexion be immediately dissolved with the slave 


States in form, as it is now in fact. 





Ap amendment was offered to strike out ‘ fatal’ in 
Was} 


| 


supported by the mover—Gove of N. H. Opposed by | 


the preamble, and substitute * injucsious, which 


C C. Burleigh, and rejected by a very large vote. | 
Edmund Quincy moved to substitute, in place of | 

W. L. Garrison's resolutions, the two reported yester- 
- | 


day by the business committee, on the same subject. | 
After debate, Mr. Quincy withdrew his motion. | 


Voted, on motion of E. Quincy, that on the debate j 


of this question, no speaker occupy more than fifteen 
minutes, withont leave of the Convention. 

These resolutions were supported at considerable 
length by Wendell Phillips. 

Adjourned to half-past 7 o'clock. 

EVENING, 

Convention met at the time appointed. 

Resolutions under discussion in P. M. taken up, op- 
posed by George Bradburn of Nantucket, and support- 
ed by W.L. At 10 o'clock, Mr. G gave 


way for a motivn of adjournment. 


Garrison, 


Adjourned to 8 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Morsine Sesstox, Tuurspay. 
Met pursuant to adjournment. Meeting opened by 
prayer from Mr. Ballard, of Michigan. 

S. J. May spoke in favor of adjourning, when we 
adjourned, to September, and afterwards that our Con 
vention be held at a different season of the year than 
it now ts 

Discussed by May, Jenkins of Andover, and Garri- 
son. 

Voted, that a committee of three be appointed to 
S. J. May, J. A. 


Garrison, were appointed said 


take this subject into consideration. 
Collins, and W. L. 
committee. 

The resolutions relative to the ‘ dissolution of the 
Union’ Were then taken up for further consideration. 

Discussed by W. L. Garrison. The meeting then 
adjourned to half-pnast 2 o'clock, P.M. 

Arrernoon Session. 

Convened agreeably to adjournment. 

The resolutions befure the meeting, at the time of 
adjournment, were then further discussed by Garr- 
son, C. C. Burleigh, Sprague, Wright, and Ballard; 
after which, they were laid on the table, and the ful- 
lowing were presented by J. A. Collins: 


Resolved, That in the conduct of the Evangelical, 


}and uncomprimising abolitionists. 


| Pic Nic, by which those of both sexes, and of all ages, 





i 
- } 
toward our brother S. | 


S. Foster, we recognize the 
proof of that bigoted sectarisnism, and deep-rooted | 
hostility to free discussion and equality of fellowship, | 
which have marked the clerical abolitionism cf our | 
country—that gagging the expression of opinions dis- 
tastefuly to themselves, under pretence of sustaining | 
order, was but a subterfuge, and shows their zeal for | 
the slave to be spurious, their profession to be hypo- | 
erisy ; that we expect no aid from, we admit no fel- 
iowship with, such a spirit; thatitis among such men 





the cause of humanity finds its most dangerous foes— 
in their hands, the hope of the bondman becomes de- 
spair. 

Discussed by Collins, Bradburn, C. C. Burleigh, 
Garrison, Wright, Abby Kelley, John Burbank of 
New-Bedford ; 8. J. May, and J. N. Buffum. 

Adjourned to half-past 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Evening Session. 

Assembled agreeably to adjournment. 

Disenssion of the resolution before the meeting, at 
the adjournment, was resumed by Phillips, T. P. 
Beach, Remond, Wright, Lewis Ford, Joseph Love- 
joy, Hallowell, Me. Douglas, Bradburn, and Addison 
Davis, of Gloucester. 

The resolution was then unanimously adopted. 

Wendell Phillips moved the following resolution, 
which was adopted. 

Resolved, That the spasmodic action of the churches, 
in forming sectarian organizations far anti-slavery pur- 
poses, and the passage of formal resolutions, are, in 
most eases, an effort to cover up deficiencies of action 
by loudaess of profession—a form and not a reality— 
put forward to screen themselves from the gathering 











censure of the community by well-seeming, with no 
Purpose of well-doing. 
Adjourned to to-morrow, at 8 o'clock, A. M. 
Farivar Mornine, 8 o'clock. 
Convention met, and was opened with prayer by 
Mr. Ballard, 
Mr Ballard offered the following : 

Resolved, That this Convention are in fellowship with 
those individuals, and bodies of professing Cliristians, 
who have expressed their unqualified abhorrence of 
the sin of American slavery, and act in accordance 
with their principles. 

Discussed by Ballard, Tanner, Thomas of Cam- 
bridge, and Sprague. 

Fdaund Q tniey offered the following as a substi- 
tute: 

Resolved, That this Convention extend their anti- 
slavery fellowship to those bodies of professing christ- 
tiavs, who have expressed their abhorrence of the sin 


of American slavery, and who, in making any offence 





a barrier to ehureh fellowship and communion, refuse 
to admit to their pulpits and communion tables, all | 
who are not only slaveholders, and avowed apologists | 
for slavery, but all church members or ministers, who| 


extend such fellowship to any who are not out-spoken 


Discussed by Quincy, Mellen of Boston, Douglas, 
Collins, Raymond of Newburyport, Spear, Ballard, 
Abby Kelley, 8. J. May, Bradburn, Warren of Maine, | 
Wright, Garrison, and Beach. 


The resolutions were laid on the table. 

A slave, only 60 days from the southern prison- 
house, on his way to Canada, was now introduced to 
the Convention, and a collection taken up to aid him 
in escaping from American Slavery to British Liberty. 

Henry C. Wright presented the following resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted, viz. 

Resolved, That this Convention has learned, with 
much pleasure, that the Board of Managers of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Socicty are making vigo- 
rous efforts to have the approaching anniversary of 
West India Emancipation, which comes on the first 
of August, celebrated simultaneously throughout the 
State, by encouraging the abolitionists in each town 
to interest the citizens, so as toget upan Anti-Slavery 


may participate; and would recommend that this 
plan should be adopted by the abolitionists of all the 
New-England States. 

c.. L. 


which was supported by the mover, and J. N. Buf-! 





Remond offered the following resolution, 


fum, and unanimously adopted. 


Resolved, That we earnestly reccommend to every | 
abolitionist in Massachusetts, to besiege the Legisla- | 
ture with petitions, till Legislative enaetments shall | 
put an end to the outrages upon the rights of our col- | 
ored citizens on some ofthe rail road lines of the Staite, | 
and we recommend to every voter to ascertain the | 
sentimenis of candida'es upon this point, before they | 


7 ! 
support their election, 


S. 8. Foster was now introduced to the Convention, 
with great applause, and made a statement of the pro- 





ceedings of the Evangelical Congregational Anti-Sla- | 


very Convention, io imprisoning him in Boston jail, | 
for speaking in their meeting in behalf of two and a| 
Remarks were also | 
made on this subjeet by W. L. Carrison, W. Basset, } 
J. N. Buffum, and Abby Kelley. 

W. L. Garrison introduced tho fallowing resolution, | 


halfmillions of American slaves. 


which was laid on the table; 

Resolved, That while we admit, as we have ever! 
done, the right of abolitionists, as of other citizens, to 
form a distinct political party for the attainment of 
their objects, we still hold the opinion, confirmed by 
all we have witnessed of the effect of such an organi- 
zation, that it is a serious hindrance to the progress of 
the anti-slavery enterprise, and ought not to receive | 
so much as the slightest shadow of co-operation or! 
countenance from any abolitionist. 

The following resolutions were presented by Wen- 
dell Phillips : 

Resolved, That the recent decision of the Supreme 


Court of the United States, in tegard to fugitiveslaves, 


and the constitutionality of the law of 1793, is a gross 
assumption of power on the part of the United States, 
and sustained on grounds utterly repugnant to the 
that it demands 
the freest and boldest expression of dissent on the part) 
of the free States. 


Resolved, That every man is (morally and legally) | 


principles of the Constitution; and 


to trample it under foot, as he should every law and | 
decision which conflict with humanity and the law of | 
God } 

Resolved, That abolitionists be recommended to} 


petition Congress for an immediate repeal of the Act 


of 1793, and also the State Legislatures for the enact- | 
ment of a law, forbidding their officers to carry that 


act into execution. 

The words ‘morally and legally,’ in the 2d of this | 
series of resolutions, was an amendment offered and 
supported by C. C. Burleigh, and adopted. 

Adjourned to half-past 2 o'clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON Session. 

Convened pursuant to adjournment. 

Wim. Bassett presented the fullowing resolution, 
which, after discussion by Bassett, Buffun, Beach, 
Abby Kelley, and Remond, was adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That we have great cause of rejoic- 
ing inthe indications which we see ofa favorable 
change of public sentiment, in regard to prejudice 
against color; and that we recommend to abolitionists 
faithfully to bear their testimony in this matter, insist- 
ing on the full recognition of the rights of all men, 
without regard to their complexion, in all places, and 
in all institutions, with which they may be connected. 

The following preamble and resolutions were intro- 
duced by Abby Kelley: 

Resolved, That slavery is the source of that cruel 
and abominable prejudice, which is insulting and 
crushing ovr colored countrymen in the dust; and 
whereas we have no hope of the destruction ef the 
latter, till the abolition of the former; therefere, 

Resolved, That we earnestly call upon all who ab- 
hor this prejudice, to strike with yet heavier blows at 
the root of the accursed tree. 

Discussed by the mover, Remond, Mellen, Camp 
bell, C. C. Burleigh, and adopted. 

On motion of Seth Sprague, voted to take up the 
resolution offered this morning by Mr. Ballard, rela- 
tive to anti-slavery fellowship. Discussed by Sprague, 
Ballard, Qunicy, C. C. Burleigh, and 8.8. Foster. 

C.C. Burleigh moved the following amendment, 
which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the censures passed by this Con- 
vention against the pro-slavery religious organizations 
are intended to apply only to those which stand in a 
hostile attitude toward our enterprise, whether by 
their active opposition, or their attempt to hold a neu- 
tral position. 

The Chairman of the Committee, appointed to con- 
sider the expediency of altering the time for holding 
the N. E.A.S Convention, reported that it is inexpe- 
dient to make any alteration therein. 

On motion of Edmund Quincy, voted, that the 
Board of Managers of the Massachusetts Anti-Slave- 
ry Society be respectfully requested to procure a more 
commodious and central place for our future Conven- 
tions. 

The resolution against third party was calied up, 
and discussed by C. C. Burleigh, W. HL. Burleigh, Mel- 
lan, ‘Thomas, and William Goodell, of New York. 

Adjourned to 7 1-2 o'clock, P. M. 

Evewine Session. 

The resolution 1especting third political party was 
laid on the table, and those touching the decision of), 
the Supreme Court were taken up for consideration 
Discussed by W-. Phillips, and adopted with the 
amendment of C. C. Burleigh, before noticed. 

Oa motion of George Bradburn, the resolution 
touching third party was again taken up, and discuss- 
ed by W. L. Garrison, Campbeld, Goodell, Remond, 





C. C. Burleigh, and 8. 8. Foster, and adopted. 


Wendell Phillips offered the following resolution, 
which was passed unanimously, viz : 

Resulved, That in all the struggles of our cause, 
we recognize the hand of God, making most pre- 
eminently the wrath of man to praise Him, and 
wafting our principles further on the shouts of a mob 
than our feeble voices could have carried them ; that 
every day shows ns more and more the religious cha- 
racter of our enterprise, urging its sacred claim to our 
that we enter 





time, our influence, and our wealth; 
on another year of anti-slavery action, trusting in God 
for strength to avail oursclves of the constant oppor- 
tunities His providence is opening before us, to hasten 
the triamph of humanity over a corrupt chareh, venal 
parties, and a reckless and cruel people. 

Voted, That the proceedings of this Convention 
be published, under the direction of the Board of 
Managers of the Massachusetts Anti-Slav ery Society. 

Adjourned, sine die 

GEORGE FOSTER, 
MARY P. KENNY, 
SAMUEL MAY, 
Rev. R. R. Garicy and Rev. Mr. Harris, in 
Andover. 


Secretaries. 








Friesp Garrison ; 

The friends of the ‘old handmaid’ of American 
slavery, as you are doubtless aware, are making des- 
perate efforts, in different parts of the country, to re- 
sussilate their favorite scheme. 

To insure success, as far as possible, Andover must 
be visited, and a colonization influence be generated 
here, which shall radiate the surrounding country 
with its genial rays of light and truth. 

On Saturday evening, the two gentlemen, whose 
names stand at the head of this article, arrived in the 
cars, and were warmly received by their friends, who 
were in waiting at the depot. 

Sunday afternoon, Mr. Gurley preached in the 
South Church for Rev. John L. Taylor, the pastor, 
who, a few months since, was made a life member of 
the American Colonization Society. 

Particular notice was circulated through the day, 
that a lecture would be given in the evening by a Li- 
berian, and remarks by Mr. Gurley. The church, at 
the hour of meeting, was tolerably well filled ; and 
among the respected auditors, [ noticed the Rev. Mr. 
Coleman, Rev. John L. Taylor, Rev. Samuel H. Tay- 
lor, Rev. B. B. Edwards, Rev. Mr. Fuller, Rev. Doct. 
Woods, and several other clergymen, and students 
connected with the Theological Seminary. 

Reo. R. R. Gurley made a few introductory re- 


marks, in substance as follows : 


‘I am happy, my friends, on this occasion, to in- 
He wentto Af- 


rica about twelve years ago, in company with the Rev. 


troduce to you the Rev. Mr. Harris. 


Mr. Erskine, from Tennessee, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, who, after visiting New England, concluded it 
was ne place for him, and decided with most of his 
Mr. E. 
friend 


family to go to Liberia. died a few months 
Our 


daughter, and is greatly esteemed in the colony—has 


after his arrival. Harris married his 
the best reputation asa christian, aud is entitled to 
perfect confidence. Although he has never had the 
advantages of education, you will readily perceive 
that he is aman of no ordinary ability. 1 would here 
observe, that, through his influence, since his return 
to this country, a large company of his countrymen 
have been gathered together, ready to embark for Af- 
rica.’ 

Mr. Harris then arose, and addressed the meeting 
at considerable length, during which, questions were 
asked by several of the clergymen. The following 
embodies his replics, as well as statements not par- 
ticularly elicited by the queries proposed : 

‘fam thankful (says he) to God for the privilege 
In the year 1829, 
I arrived in Africa, with a considerable company of 


to say something to you to night. 
emigrants from the South. We were welcomed home 
by many demonstrations of joy from the people. A 
good many have died in the colony since I first went 
there. 


little injury is experienced from the climate. 


It is growing more healthy now, and very 
A few 
churches and some shells were the places of worship 
we then found. Now we have 25 or 30 churches. 

We who go from this country are there called 
When 


went there, we found the Africans ignorant of the 


Americans, and the natives, Africans. we 
true God, and they would ask us strange questions 
about him, whether we would cut him up, and give 
each of them a piece. They call us God-meu. 

Some of the colonists have gone out to preach to 
the natives, and tell them of that God who makes us 
feel so good in the heart. 

Dr. Woods—t How do the Africans behave?’ 

* Much better than those who go from this country, 
‘They are very strict on the 
Strict 


was the prompt reply. 
Sabbath, and want more God-men sent over. 
in telling the church of all wrong-doing.’ 

* How do they live during the week ?' 

* Honestly—no cheating—as far as they know how, 
they do right. Most of the colonists are temperate ; 
some of them, however, drink rum, but they don't 
make a habit of it’ 

Dr. Woods—‘ Where does their rum come from?’ 

* Boston, Salem, New-York, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, and England.’ 

* Are there any slaves in the colonies ? ’ 

* No one is allowed to trade in slaves; but the 
Spaniards have established factories on cur territories, 
and trade has been carried on some by them. The 
Spanish come into the towns, and give each king a 
hogshead of rum, and then obtain a cargo of negroes 

A troop of 300 colonists, by stratagem, took a fort 
belonging to the Spanish, and released the negroes, 
and put their irons on to the Spaniards. We took 
from that fort to our colony, nineteen thousand dol- 
lars worth of goods. The natives ask us for protec- 
tion, and come to live with us. 
ber five thousand, and the natives under our influence, 


The colonists num- 
ten thousand. In Monrovia, some have built houses 
—many children learnt to read. 
read easier than Americans. 


Africans learn to 
The men among us cot 
down the trees, and burn over the ground, and then 
they are done with it. The women cultivate the 
soil, sow rice, and work with little hoes. 

We raise three crops of sweet potatoes in a year. 
We also raise coffee, sugar, &c. By working twe days 
‘a week, an abundant subsistence is secured.’ 

* Would you not rather live here?’ 

*No, not unless I could by some process be made 
a white man. 
steamboats—there, I can be free. 


I could'nt ride in the cars, nor in the 
The rising genera- 
tion will experience the blessings we are now secur- 
ing.’ 

* Could you not be free here?’ 

‘No, Lam colored, and could never be free; it 
will never be different here in regard to prejudice. 
In Africa, all are of one color—all equal. Can teach 
them in religion; learn them the Bible, and show 
them there is a God, from the examples of the colon- 
We can rote there. 


ists. It is our home. 


disaffected, overtrade, and are embarrassed ; others, 


Soine get 


by going with simall means, and by sickness, leave the 
colony. An old woman more than a hundred years 
old, on arriving in Liberia, raised and clapped her 
hands for joy, to find she had got home. To be sure 
that was the belored spot, she called for a pine 
apple, and on receiving it, her joy was increased into 
ectacy, by thus having undoubted evidence of the 
fact. My father Erskine remarked to me, when about 
to die, that if the remainder of his children would 
come to that country, it would make him smile in his 
grave. But yet Africa is not a paradise, I have seen 
troubles there. A thousand free persons of color in Ten- 
nessee and Virginia are now ready to sail. The peo- 
ples will all clap their hands to see them come. If a 
colonist should sell a slave, he ‘would be hung right 
up—nothing could save him. Politics rage there as 
much as here—they al! want to get the best men into 
office. Farms are beginning to come on—it is getting 
more heakhy. Wars are frequent. I have been in 


several. Rev. George Brown, formerly from Con-| 





+| shot inte Grotio. 
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necticut, ata house, and wished my 
wife to assist in teaching at his school. After some hes- 
itation, we weut, but I refused to renmain, unless he 
would get more guns and ammunition. He sent to 
Monrovia, and got 8 guns, eed TF procured 100 car- 
tridges, 15 of which [ put into my own cartridge-boa; 
we ulso got a keg of powder, 6 Ibs buckshot, axes and 
cutlasses. During this time, we were having revivals 
—five and six converted at a meeting, and feel hap- 
py. One night, we kept up our mecting until past 12 
o'clock, and the people were getting religion, and be- 
coming happy. IT went home, after it was done, and 
my wife was sick, but [ set up reading the bible, when 
the ery of war was heard. Leight my musket, and 
eatied Mr. Brown, and all the rest out, to fight. We 
wentat it. IT fired’ the first musket, and put 52 buck- 
Ile wasa powerful one ny —every 
where feared. The people came hundreds of miles 
afterwards to see his head antl eves 1 will now 


yood. 


close by saying that we must go to Afric to do 
Mr. Gurery acai. 
‘Lam very happy that you have heard from one 
from Africa. 
rise. 


The Colonization Society is about to 
Great efforts are to be made to raise it. Noth- 
ing more is necessary than we have listened to to- 
night to convince you The Colonization Society in- 
The 
President of the U.S. is required t» send back unof- 
fending Africans bronght here by stealth. Congress 


duced Congress to stop the foreign slave trade. 


must protect the colonies. The State Legislatures 
must make grants for them. Excellent opportunities— 
a well-ordered government—intelligent people—and 
protection afforded. A design of heaven —exiles re- 
turning home. They go with brighter prospect than 
Robinson and others had coming from Holland. 
‘The colony of Liberia is more important than was 
Plymouth. The doctrine of Auman rights is to be 
thrown aside as insignificant, in comparison with this 
all-absorbing question. Opposition is passing away. 
200 are now ready, and waiting for a passage. Thir- 
teen of them are from Illinois, where they cannot en- 
joy their rights. : 

The importance of the commerce of Liberia is be- 
coming more and more apparant, and the time will 
come when we shall be repaid for all we do. We are 
stopping the slave trade, which, according to Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, is robbing Africa of halfa million of 
her children annually, All we want is the means.’ 

The Society and friends were requested to remain, 
that an effort might be made to raise funds. When I 
eft the house, there were thirteen men, and two /adies, 
and a boy present. Doct. Woods was proposing a 
committee to raise money, and I presume measures 
were putin motion for securing that object. 

I have endeavored to give an impartial (though it 
may be imperfect) outline of these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings. It was utterly impossible for me to recon- 
cile the conduct of many persons on this oceasion.— 
On a Sabbath evening, which they profess to believe 
sacred time, our clergymen could sit and hear a nar- 
ration of bloody acts on the part of the colonists, in 
peppering the ‘natives’ with buckshot, and apparently 
| enjoy the ‘joke.’ And the general feeling with col- 
onizatienists is to justify such outrages. If this is the 
effect of love, what wonld be the effect of hatred? If 
this is the spirit of Christ, what would be the spirit of 
the devil? The colored man rather evaded some 
close questions, either because he did not want to 
answer directly, or because he did not understand the 
point. I have read the above to some friends, who 
were present at the meeting, and they think it does 
not present the most obnoxious features; but not be- 
ing accustomed to report, and being very anxious to 
keep within the truth, I will let it go as it is. 

GEORGE FOSTER. 

Andover, May 30, 1842. 





A Note from George Thompson. 
Mancuester, March 1, 1842. 
My Dear Garrison : 

Mr. Curtis, who has been here on a free trade mis- 
sion, returns on the 4th, and by him I send this brief 
note, and a few books and pamphlets. This is all I 
ean do. Accept them as tokens of unfading love— 
as expressions of admiration and thankfulness in- 
spired by your steadfastness and increasing success in 
the cause of FREEDOM. Fear not any attempts to injure 
you in the love and confidence of these of us liere, 
who are honored with your friendship. Every attack 
upon you is but another link to bind you nearer to our 
hearts. 

I could write a volume, if I had time to pour out all 
my heart; but my duties are heavy, and my strength 
is small. IT have more than ever to do, and as Tam 
and have been long the master of my own move- 
We 
are just now waging a war with the oligarchy of our 
land, and Iam in the midst of it. You shall 
papers from me as regularly as I can send them. 

In haste, 
Yours, ever affeciionately, 


GEO. THOMPSON. 


ments, my responsibility every day increases. 


have 





Awful Earthquake in Haiti. 

A respected correspondent gives us the following 
brief sketch of the effects of a destructive earthquake 
which has visited the Haitien republic : 

‘Port au Prince, May 13, 1842. 
Witriam Leorvp Garnison : 

Estremep Friexp—I hope this will find you en- 
joying good health, and every other blessing. I snatch 
a fleeting moment to inform you of the late disaster 
here. On Saturday evening last, the 7th instant, about 
5 o'clock, we were visited with a dreadful earthquake, 
which lasted about five minutes, when all was dismay 
and consternation. But it pleased God to dispense 
merey, and we are yet alive, though subject to re- 
peated shocks. 
just reached us, that Cape Haytien is buried in ruins; 
and out of twelve or fourteen thousand inhabitants, 
only one hundred remain! Rumor says that Port de 
Paie is also lost, and Port au Platt also. Gonaives 
also partially destroyed—with the addition of fire, 
which originated from an apothecary shop taking fire 
at the time from acquafortis. I am thus brief, not be- 
ing able to give a more satisfactory detail.’ 


Alas! dreadful to relate, news has 


The Boston Daily Mail gives the following addi- 
tional particulars from a letter received here : 


Port av Prince, May 12, 1842. 

We have experienced in Hayti, during the last few 
days, the most awful visitation which has ever hap- 
pened to this country. Here, on Saturday last, at half 
past 5 o'clock in the afternoon, we had a shock ov an 
earthquake, which, had it continued a few seconds 
longer, must have brought every house down to the 
ground. We have since then had a dozen other shocks 
of less importance, and as late as yesterday we had a 
very severe one; and till now the earth is continually 
in motion, so aa to be perceived on the surface of a 
bucket of water. The extent of ihe damage is some 
few brick walls severely cracked, (although two feet 
thick,) and the brick work of the wooden houses has 
fallen, in many places. The shock was strong enough 
to throw many persons down. We hope now thatall 
is finished, but the weather and every thing else 
make all fear that we may yet have another shock 

The Cape Haitien is completely destroyed. We 
have no letters from there at all by the express which 
brought the news, and who was sent here by the com 
mandant of a neighboring village, and arrived here 
lastnight; and we much fear, that the reason why, is, 
that few persons remain to tell the tale. The sea had 
risen and inundated the town, and we hear there are 
only one or two houses left standing. Unfortunately 
the streets are very narrow, an] the houses of stone, 
and two stories high, so that all who were inside must 
have perished in the ruins. It is indeed a most awfub| 
thing to think of. Gonaives has also suffered tremen- 
dously, and, to add to the misery of the earthquake, 
a large square of houses was burnt down, and little of 
their contents saved. It was cavsed by the shack 
having been so violent as to cause the ignition of 
some lucifer matches. 





Honesty.— Messrs Kogers, Brothers &Co , in Phil- 
adelphia, lost a $1000 note on Tuesday. They ad- 
vertised it in the Evening Journal, offering $190 re- 
ward for its recovery. A driver of a beer cart found 
it in the street and returned it to the owners, who 
promptly paid him the $100 reward. 








The Convention. 
The last has been a memorable and most important 
week for the anti-slavery cause in New-Engfand.— 
The editor is absent from the Commonwealth, on a 
visit to a neighboring State, which will render it nec- 
essary to postpone ull comiments until our next num- 
ber. Our anticipations, though almost extravagant, 
have been morte than realized ; and We cannot doubt 
that all who were presént af the meetings were abun- 
dantly repaid for their attendance. This week, we 
can give merely the naked proceedings. 








Meeting of Colored Citizens of Bostous 

At the call of the People's Convention, a large 
gathering of colored citizens was held at the Infant 
School Room, on Monday evening, May 28th,1842. 

Ata previous meeting, Joshua B. Smith, William 
C. Nell, and Benjamin Weeden, were appointed a 
committee to obtain legal information in relation to 
the bearing of the late decision of the Supreme Court 
upon fugitives. The committee being called upon, 
presented their report, and submitted the following 
resolutions for the consideration of the meeting : 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, the 
late decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, concerning the reclamation of persons held to 
service in one State escaping into another, should be 
regarded with interse interest by every American 
citizen. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, the 
feelings of a majority of this community are so de- 
cidedly in favor of universal liberty, that no sympathy 
or assistance would be extended the slaveholder in 
his inhuman pursuit. 

Resolved, That thoagh Coarts and Legislatures may 
empower the slaveholders of the South, and their 
abettors at the North, to seize upon and drag into sla- 
very those who may have escaped; yet, in obedience 
to a higher power, and in conformity to the principles 
of liberty inherent in the breast of every member of 
the human family, we will not permit ourselves nor 
brethren to be transferred’ to the southern prison- 
house. 

Whereas, the Supréme Court has decided that Con- 
gress cannot require State officers, as-such, to aid in 
arrestiiig fugitive slaves; and whereas, the State might 
strictly prohibit from any participaney in the case ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we will petitior the next Legisla- 
ture to prohibit their officers and citizens from inter- 
fering to'aid slavehulders in seizing and returning: fu- 
gitive slaves. 

Resolved, That we will aiso petition Congress to 
repeal the law of 1793; and in’ conformity with the 
principles of the Constitution, secure the right of trial 
by jury to persons claimed as fugitive slaves. 

The above resolations were discussed by John T. 
Hilton, Thomas Cele, John H. Roberts, George Tol- 
liver, and others, and were unanimously adopted. 

The chairman introduced to the meeting a fugitive, 
who, guided by the North Star, had made good bis 
flight from the land of slavery. He favored the meet- 

ing with a‘graphic account of his adventures, which 
was received with acclamation. A purse was made 
up to enable him to reach Victoria's dominions, to en- 
joy the liberty denied him in republican America. 

On motion, ordered, that the preceedings of this 
meeting be published. 

BENJAMIN. WEEDEN, Chairman. 


Witriam C. News, 


‘ etarie. 
Roserr Morris, Jr } Coeretnrtes 





N. E. Convention. 

The following is an account of the moneies that 
were received at the New England Anti Slavery Con- 
vention. A more complete statement will be given: 
next weck, including receipts and‘expenditures: 

Joseph AL Whitmarsh, Boston, 25c; A. Allen, 
Millbury, 50c ; Edward Y¥. Perry, Hanover, 1,00; M. 
A Bishop, Bradford, N. H. 50c; Noah Jackman, 
Newbury, 25c; Cash, 25c; Cornelius Cowing, W. 
Roxbury, 1 00; Wendell Phillips, Boston, 1°00; Miss 
Lincoln; Hingham, 2:00; Samuel’ May,. Leicester, 
200; Anna M. Bailey, New-Bedford,-100; Cath- 
arine Bailey, do. 25c ; Roswell Goss; New-York, 1 00; 
James N. Buffum; Lynn, 100; John Allen, Rock- 
port, 50c; I; Woodward, Fall River, 50e; Warren 
Allen, Walpole, 50c; Jarvis Lewis, Waltham, 50c ; 
Wm. Farwell, Cambridgeport, 100; Stillman La- 
throp, do. 1 00; H.C. Fifield, Weymouth, 1 00; Hel- 
en E. Garrison, Cambridgeport, 50c; Sarah Benson, 
do. 50c ; A friend, 25¢; Mary M. Brooks, Concord,. 
100; Susan Sisson, North Providence, R. I, 50c; 
A friend, 50c; Joshua Perry, Hanson, 50c; Reuben 
H. Ober,.Woburn, 100; Wm. W. Marjoram, Boston, 
100, S. G. Gilmore, Raynham, 50c; D. P. Pike, 
Newburyport, 50c; Charles Butler, do. 100; Na- 
thaniel Gale, Boston, 25c ; John Noyes, Jr. Newbu- 
ryport, 59e ; Adeline J. Fuller, Cambridgeport, 50c ; 
George A. Brewer, Boston, 50c; A. B. Morey, Bos- 
ton, 50c ; Cash, do. 25c; Ebenezer Davis, Jr. Acton, 
50c ; Benj Pray, Boston, 25¢ ; Wm Ashley, Jr. New- 
buryport, 50¢ ; Samuel W King, Danvers, 100; C 
K Whipple, Boston, 1 00; Seth Warren, Kingston, 
R 1,100; Solomon Ford, Abington, 2% ; Luey G 
Ford, do. 50¢ ; Dydia S Ford, Ipswich, 1 00; Sidney 
H Gay, do. 100; David Ford, do. 1 25; I 8 Smith,, 
Hingham, 1 00; Sarah J Mann, 50c; George M. 
Saunders, Boston, 50¢; John T Hilton, do. 50c; 
Wm. Henry, do. 1.00; John Curtis, do. 100; Lydia 
L Walker, 50¢; RH Morrill, Portland, Me, 1 00; 
T Southwick, Boston, 100; Peter Morrill, Portland, 
1 00; Amasa Soule, Bath, Me, 1 00°; Hiram A’ Morse, 
Holliston, 50c; Wm Ashley, Salem, 50c ; Mrs Wm 
Ashley, do. 50c; Seth Sprague, Duxbury, 100; 8 
Goodhue, Lowell, 1 00; Anne W Weston, Weymouth, 
50c; Elias Richards, do. 50c ; John Curtis, Hanover, 
50c; Lewis Ford, Nashua, N H,50c; G W Symonds, 
E Lexington 25c; Abner Sanger, Danvers, } 00; 
Charles Russell, Bath, 1 00 ; John Levy, Lowell, I 00; 
Patten Davis, E Bethel Vt, 100; NL. Seaver, Can- 
ton, 50c; Sophia Jarvis, Monson, 50e; Wm L Hitch- 
cock, Cabotville, 1:00; Wm B Stone, Gardner, 1 00; 
Juhn A Collins, Boston, 100; Samuel Philbrick, 
Brookline, 2.00; CharlesC Burleigh, Philadelphia,1 00; 
NP Rogers, Concord, N H, 1 00; Sarah Heaton, 
Franklin, 50; Bdmund Quincy, Dedham, 100; N 
Heaton, Franklin, 50; Amos Farnsworth, Groton 
100; Mary G Chapman, Boston, 100; Jobo M 
Spear, Weymouth 50c ; J T Sisson, Pawtucket, R I, 
100; Sarah W Thomas, Kingston, 1 00; Wm P Rip- 
ley, Plymouth, 100; Nancy Ripley, do. 1 00; Jo- 
siah Hayward, Salem, 50c ;. Cash, 25c;. hucy A 
Brown, Sudbury, 25c ; Sophronia M Brown, do 50; 
B Spooner, Plymouth, 100; LH Ober, S Woburn, 
2Q5c; Luey Stickney, Boston, 50c ; John Robie, do 25c; 
1 H Brown, Sudbury, 50c; Joseph Southwick, Bos- 
ton, 1 00 ; Samue! Snowden, do 25c;, Hugh B Louge, 
1 00; Isnac Pinkham, Cambridge, 25c ; Ira Adams, Dor- 
chester, 50c; Sarah Tyler, Boston, 50c; Richard 
Clapp, Dorchester, >} 00; F Winslow, Beston, 25c, 
James Ballard, Grand Rapids, Mich. 25c ; John Rog- 
ers, Boston, £006; Mrs Kingsbury, Roxbury, 50e ; 
Henrietta Sargeant, Boston, I 00 ; Catharme Sargeant, 
do 100; P Ward, Concord, 100; Eunice Messen- 

ger, Dedham, 50c; W P Arkinson, Roxbury, 2c ; 
Betsey Holmes, Boston, | 00; A friend, 25c; do 
1 66. 





incisal 


ENSEX COUNT¥ A. S. SOCIETY. 


The annoal meeting of the Essex County Anti-STa- 
very Society will be held im the Universalist Church, 
Danvers, New Mills, on the 2ist and 22d of June, 
commencing at 40 o'clock, on the Qist. 

Come, all ye that are willing to do something to 
rid oar evantry of the abonvimabie curse of American 
shavery, and strike anothor blow in Old Essex. 

"Fhe subjects af dissulution of the Chureh and the 
vehely American Union will probably come up for 
dieeussion, as obstacles in the progress of the car of 
emancipation. a : 

ft is expected that Wendell Phitlips, of Boston, will 
lecture on the evening previous to the annual meet- 
ing. JAMES D. LACK, Rec. Sec. 


DIED—In this city, 24th inst., of scrrlet fever, 
Thomas Clarkson, 900 of Benjamin F. and ‘Adaline 











Roberts, aged 1 year and 8 months. 
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on politics ; his person was imprisoned, his character 





From the Quincy Patriot: 
CHRIST’S PREACHING. 
Clirist the Lord, when he was teaching, 
Had not where to lay his head; 
Yet he epent his time in preaching, 
Only for bis daily bread. 


O how tender were his feelings, 
What compassion filled his mind } 

O how just were all hit dealings, 
Holy, harmless, good, and kind. 


All his goodness was se!f-moving— 
Justice brought him from above— 

Blessing—blessing and reproving, 
Flowed from his eternal love. 


He went up and down among them, 
Preached the gospel to the poor ; 

Yet when his true preaching stung them, 
Many walked with him no more. 


All the scribes and priests reprov'd him, 
Calling him seditious man ; 

They condemned him—crucified him, 
Yet he quickly rose again. 


Go, said he, teach every nation, 
Sound the gospel trumpet high, 

Bid them trust in my salvation, 
Preach the truth, and live thereby. 


All the twelve, by his commission, 
Preached the gospel not in vain; 

While content was their condition, 
Godliness was all their gain. 


He received no gain of money, 
Preaching boldly, free and frank ; 

Neither corn, oil, milk, nor honey, 
Only what ke ate and drank. 


He despised all earthly treasure, 
Having one above tie sky 5 

Worldly—worldly pomp and pleasurt, 
Were but trifling in his eye. 


All hia prayers, and all his preaching, 
Were his daily, sweet employ ; 

Thus he spent bis time in preaching, 
Finishing his cause with joy. 

O ! view the priests in latter age ; 
See how few the truth maintain; 
Judge them by their werks and ways, 

O: how many preach for gain. 


Those are they the scriptures mention, 
They run before they are sent ; 

Those are they that cause contention, 
Never easy for content. 

Those are they call'd hireling shepherds, 
Which around us slyly creep; 

They are worse than wolves or leopards, 
Caring nothing for the sheep. 


D! ye shepherds, look about you, 
Feed the flock, support the weak, 

Else they'd better be without you, 
If their wealth is all you seek. 


D! ye priests, be not derived, 
As you preach, so fearn to live; 

Freely you have all received, 
Freely now with plensure give, 





THE OLD FAMILIAR STRAIN. 

BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 
Sing me that old familiar strain 

Which touched my heart in boyhood's years, 
Hefore its chords were jarred by pain, 

Before its hopes were dimmed by tears. 
Time has fled fast since first [ heard 

Its music from those lips of thine : 
But well remembered is each word : 

So sing once more, oh, Mary mine, 

The old familiar strain. 


Thine eyes have their soft radiance kept, 

That won my heart in life’s young spring, 
And o'er thy beauty Time hath swept 

Gentle, with Jight and charmed wing. 
Unaltered is thy graceful form, 

The trusting heart is still the same, 
Keeping those true affections warm, 

You sang me that old strain. 


Yes, sing !—as in those golden hours, 
When life, and love, and hope were young,— 
When fancy strewed our path with fowers,— 
Oh ! sing the strain that then you sung! 
Your voice may have a sadder tone 
Than made sweet music in that time, 
Ere grief or trials we had known, 
When first you sang in youthfal pri‘ne 
The old familiar strain. 


Methinks that on thy placid brow— 
So lightly touched by furrowing years, 
Since first we plighted love's fond vow— 
Thought's graver shadow now appears ; 
But yet if in thy very mirth 
Remembrance of our Dead will come, 
Strong ties yet bind thee to the earth— 
So breathe once more within our home 
The old familiar strain. 
AN OLD GEM. 
BY THE REV. JOUN FLAVEL. 


Judge in thyself, O Christian, is it meet 

To set thy heart on what beasts set their feet ? 
‘Tis no hyperbole, if you be told, 

You dig for dross with mattocks made of gold. 
Affections are too costly to bestow 

Upon the fair-faced nothings here below. 

The eagle scorns to fall down from on high, 
The proverb saith, to catch the silly fly ; 

And can a Christian leave the face of God, 

T’ embrace the earth, or dote upon aclod ? 
Can earthly things thy heart so strangely move, 
To tempt it down from the delights above ? 
And now to court the world at such a time, 
When God is laying judgment to the line ? 
It’s just like him that doth bis cabin sweep 
And trim, when all is sinking in the deep: 

Or like the silly bird, that to her nest 

Doth carry straws, and never is at rest 

Till it be feather'd well, but doth not see 

The axe beneath that's hewing down the tree. 
If on a thorn thy heart itself repose 

With such delight, what if it were a rome? 
Admire, O saint, the wisdom of thy God, ~ 
Who of the self-same tree doth make a rod, 
Lest thou should surfeit on forbidden fruit, 
And live not like a saint, but like a brute. 





From the Amulet. 
A MOUNTAIN SCENE 
Ye ever eloquent rills—ye lonely ways 

That lead, I know not whither—ye fair flowers, 

Rich with the sunlight which the summer showers 
Tato your breasts through all her gladsome days— 
Ye many-voiced birds—ye clouds that sail 

O'er heaven's unrocky sea—ye caverns wild, 

By Nature's own resistless hands up-piled, 
"Mong you { wander free, and bid ye hail! 

Feeling a reverence deeper far than leads 

The sage to linger in the ruin'd dome, 

Where men, by time made sacred, had their home— 
Time, which conceals both good and evil deeds. 

Not man, but God, was, and is always here, 

Filling the sinless scene with glory far and near! 

VEGETABLE FOOD. 

Happy the man, who, stadying nature's laws, 
Through known effects can trace the secret cause : 
He feeds on fruits, which, of their own accord, 
The willing ground and laden trees afford : 
Simple his beverage, homely is his food, 

The wholesome herbage and the running flood. 





NON-RESISTANCE. 


A MORAL REVIEW 
oF THE 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR: 


Or, Some of the Evils of that Event Considered. 


vl Discourse delivered at the Unitarian Church, 
Augusta, Sabbath Evening, March 3th, 1842. 
By Rev. Sytvester Jupp. 

{contixusp.] 


This leads me, in the next place, to epeak of the 
continental currency. The revolutionary Congress, 
in order to raise money and means to carry on the 
war, issued bills of credit, from time to time, to the 
amount of more than 375,000,000 doliars. The 
States issued many millions more. Many millions 
more of forged notes were thrown into the market 
from British sources. And Congress knew this 


would happen, for they were distinctly informed of| his feet inade sore by travelling; his furniture, not 


such a purpose on the part of Great Britain, before- 
hand, by their agents abroad. Well, these bills de- 
preciated ; they sunk from 2 to 3, to 40, to 150, and 
even as low as 500, for hard money. 
ordered that these bills should be received at their 
par value. It was ordered, ‘that whosoever should 
refuse to receive the bills in payment of any debt or 
contract, or as the price of any commodity, or mer- 
chandise, should be deemed an enemy of his coun- 
try, and should Jose the amount of his debt or of the 
article sold, which should thenceforth be considered 
the property of the debtor or the purchaser. For 
instance, it was ordered ; I owe you 40 dollars for an 
article purchased before the depreciation. I buy 
forty of these bills for one dollar, and if you do not 
take them, you lose your debt. Or I bargain with 
you for an article, and tender you continental bills ; 


if you decline them, | may take the article, whether | 


orno. [Mr. Felt, in his history, furnishes the fol- 
lowing illustration of these financial operations. 
‘While the old emission money of Congress was 
legally set at the rate of 75 dollars for one of specie, 
in Massachusetts, it fell to 120 in Philadelphia. 
This difference subjected our dealers to great impo- 

sition. One marked case may serve as a sample :— 

A noted merchant in Boston received a large amount 
of such paper from a friend of his in the former me- 

tropolis, with instructions to buy up whatever salea- 

ble articles he could. Accordingly, he went to the 

principal stores, which were well filled with goods. 

He pointed to a shelf of cotton, of linen, and so on, 

inquiring the price, and when told, said, *I will take 

the whole lot.” But when he came to pay the ven- 

ders in the old continental notes, they were exceed- 

ingly provoked. Still the law afforded them no 

remedy.’ The Philadelphian, adds Mr. Felt, ‘made 

an enormous profit’ out of the affair.) After the 

bills began to depreciate, Congress ‘enacted, that 

whoever pays or receives this currency, ata less vate | 
than originally prescribed, besides being accounted 

an enemy to his country, shall forfeit the sum so ex- 

changed.’ Moreover I would state, that these enact- 

ments—can I call them any thing else but iniqni- 

tous ?—of Congress, after being sanctioned by the 

State legislatures, in Massachusetts, at least, were 

ordered to de read to the people, by the minister 

from the pulpit, Sunday by Sunday, as they came 

out! Supplies were taken for the army by compul- 

sion, the people being offered these bills when they 

had lost all manner of credit. Frequently it was the 

case, that those whoowed money, when they saw the 

government currency every day sinking, would wait 

tll it had reached its lowest ebb, and then buy up 

the bills, and pay off their debts. Soine of the peo- 

ple, we are told, were at first very much pleased at 

what they considered a rise in prices, the same, I 

suppose, as the rise in old horses during the Aroos- 

took war.* The wages of the common soldiers 

were about $6 67 per month. There were periods 
in the war when six months wages would scarcely 

return a soldier a dollar. In the famous battle of 
Blenheim, at. which the famous Duke of Marlboro’ 

so distinguished himself, near the close of the day 

he saw a soldier leaning upon the butt of his gun: 

‘Why so sad, my friend,’ said the Duke, ‘after so glo- 

rious a victory ? ‘Jt may be a glorious victory,’ re- 
plied the fellow, ‘but I am thinking that all the blood 

I have spilt to-day has only earned me four pence.’ 
These poor soldiers of the revolution could scarcely 

earn a half-penny for their days of blood. If we 

compare the amount of money issued with the scale 

of its depreciation, it would appear that thousands of 
millions were lost tu the country. Our fathers very 

patriotically refused to pay a tax of three pence a 

pound on tea, and in the same patriotic way taxed 

themselves hundreds of millions of dollars beyond 

what they were ever able to pay. This emission 

of which [ speak, of 357,000,000 dollars, after it had 

been out awhile, Congress declared to be null and 

void, called it in, burnt it up, and went on to new 

emissions. Every department in state, every rank 

in life, as the authorities before quoted show, was 

most thoroughly corrupted by this means of carrying 
on the war. [Corrupted, I say. If government 

throws into circulation 357,000,000, without a dollar 
in specie to back it up, and compels people under 
penalty of law to receive the bills at par value, and 

in a short time pronounces it good for nothing, be 

not corruption and fraud, and the causes of corrup- 

tion and fraud, then, in the name of common sense, 
and courts of equity, and all criminal jurisprudence, 

what is corruption and fraud ? [ have no wish to re- 
flect on the Revolutionary war in speciality. JVo 
war ever was, or ever can be carried on without cor- 

ruption and fraud. If our government, at this day, 
should adopt a course like that of the Revolution, 

even by the thousandth degree of approximation, it 
could not stand for a moment: the people would fall 

upon it like a Jive thunderbolt, and rend it in shivers 
and shreds, These are no questions of party poli- 
tics, they are no questions of geographical pride ; 
they are questions of morality, stern and awful mo- 
rality, vaster than the world. high as heaven, immuta- 
ble as God, } 

‘Put together, says Voltaire, ‘all the vices of all! 
ages, and they will not come up to the mischiefs and 
enormities of a single campaign, how much less of 
a series of campaigns like that of the Revolutionary 
war! Let me speak of the despotism over mind that 
prevailed during the war. Congress enacted very 
early in the struggle, that whoever should be 
thought friendly to Great Britain should be arrested 
and imprisoned, and unless he took the oath of alle- 
giance, that his estate should be confiscated ; yet 
the same Congress but two years before had _ said, 
that it did not wish to separate from Great Britain. 
A vast majority of the people had, at first, no wish 
to go into the war. A respectable minority still 
adhered to the same opinions, opinions that had been 
the original and long established sentiments and 
doctrines of the country. This minority were sub- 
ject to such abuse, such persecution, such odium as 
it pains my brain to think upon. [I claim for these 
persons, and it is all L ask for them, that they be al- 
lowed to think what they please, to be friendly to 
what they please, to go and to come as they please ; 
Task for them the free enjoyment of the rights 
of the minority. Will any republican citizen of a 
free American State deny them this? I maintain, 
that the imposition of tests, the restraint of person, 
the jeopardy of estate, the overawing of free thought, 
the violent interference with conscientious choice, 
is despotism, wherever, and by whomsoever exer- 
cised.| There was a law passed in Rhode-Island, 
that if ‘any one had intelligence with the English, 
he should be put to death, and his estate euffer con- 
fiscation.’ Congress recommended to the States to 
pass laws for confiscating and selling the estates of 
the tories, that is, for such as chose to continue in the 
same mode of thinking that had, very foolishly, if 
you please, prevailed in the country from its settle- 
ment. Nor were these laws, and the spirit out of 
which they grew, without effect. Fifteen hundred 
of these people were compelled to leave Boston ; 
‘fathers,’ says the historian, ‘carrying burthens, 
mothers their children, ran weeping towards the 
ship” ‘The Americans, when they came in posses- 
sion of the city, immediately confiscated the pro- 
perty, moveuble and immoveable, of those who had 
left.’ 


It is a noticeable fact in this connection, that 
South Carolina offered, a few years before the war, 
large bounties of jands to people in Great Britain 
who would emigrate and settle in her territories, and 
many did come over. Suppose these peopie did not 


think on the subject of war just as the majority 


thought—how sad their condition! Gov. Tyron of 
New York had given 10,000 acres of land to found 
a professorship in one of the New York Colleges. 
Yet he had not a moment’s peace in the country af- 
ter the war broke out. Congress passed resolutions 


‘that all persons residing within, of passing through 
any one of the United States, owed allegiance to the 


government thereof, and that any person who should 
adhere to the king of Great Britain should be guilty 
of treason ; and recommended to the several States 
to enact laws for their punishment. That same Con- 

ss, eighteen months before, had sworn to be faith- 
ul te king George, a stupid fellow though he was. 
Suppose a man chose to entertain Lis own opinions 





“For explanation of this allusion, #ce legislative 
e°trespondence of the Maine Farmer. 


But Congress | 


abused, his property plundered. 
In Massachusetts, and also in some other colonies, 

in the early part of the war, the people appointed 
persons to examine the books of merchants, and see 
what their purchases were, to iinpose tests, and inflict 
unishment upon such as would not shew their 
— The legislature of Massachusetts, agreeably 
to the resolve of Congress, did empower officers of 
the State to arrest and imprison such as refused the 
continental money. I might give you the melan- 
choly story of Sir William Johnson, who lived in 
the centre of the State of New York, ‘a man,’ says 
the historian, ‘of the body of the people himself, 
and whose sympathies were undoubtedly with the 
people ; though his views of public policy and pri- 
vate duty may have differed somewhat from some of 
his neighbors. His fortune was extensive, his man- 
sion princely. He was driven from it all, hurried 
linto the woods; his provisions became exhausted, 





|excepting his old family Bible, was sold at auction, 
j}and applied to the purposes of the war. Every one 
| who resided within or travelled through the country 
| must render allegiance to the government, or suffer as 
jatraitor. {This is the fact [ would exhibit. If it 
| be not despotism over the mind, then my readers 
| may give it another name.] 

| would remark, in the next place, that fhe army 
supported itself, part of the time, in a good degree 
| by plunder, [i. e. by forcibly taking that which did 
' not belong to them, and rendering no equivalent.] 
One of the sections in Marshall’s life of Washing- 
ton is thus entitled: The army subsisted in a great 
measure by impressments. The people could not, 
or would not contribute to its susteaance, and the 
soldiers were sent out, by orders from head quar- 
ters, to get provision wherever they could find it. 
Sometimes, as it would seem in mere mockery, they 
offered continental bills in pay. People drove their 
cattle into the woods, hid their stores; they would 
not be imposed upon in sucha way. Soaccustomed 
did the soldiers become to stealing in this manner, 
that they sometimes seemed to think of nothing else 
but these clandestine profits. ‘They fell, says the 
historian, ‘with an indiscriminate rapacity, upon 
private, as well as public property.’ ‘‘I'o perish in 
a country abounding with provisions, requires some- 
thing more than fortitude,’ says Marshall. He im- 
mediately adds—‘General Washington ordered the 
country to be scoured, and provisions seized, 
wherever found,’ 

Shall I speak of the oppression and cruelty prac- 
tised upon the common soldiers ? 

‘There are three things,’ said Lord Nelson to his 
midshipman, ‘you are to bear constantly in mind. 
First, you must always obey orders implicitly, 
without attempting to form any opinion of your own 
respecting their propriety. Secondly, you must 
consider every man your enemy who speaks ill of the 
king. Thirdly, you must hate a Frenchman as you 
do the devil.” How well does this apply to the 
American soldiers? Washington found great diffi- 
culty in forming his army originally. ‘Each indi- 
vidual,’ says his biographer, speaking of his move- 
ment at Cambridge, * each individual regarded him- 
self as a party concerned, and claimed his rights as 
a citizen.” This is the secret of the whole matter. 
Men can have no opinions of their own; they must 
cease to consider themselves parties concerned ; 
they must throw up their rights as citizens, or they 
cannot make good soldiers. The Yankee boys who 
went up to Boston to fight the British, had no idea 
of fighting but in their own way. Hence they were 
very turbulent at first. But they were soon sub- 
dued. ‘The slavery of a soldier is as abject as any 
thing that can be conceived. He has no opinion of | 
his own, no will in his own movements, no voice in | 
any thing that is done. He is a mere machine, 
squared and painted, and spliced to the breech of a 
gun. Well, these people, after declaring themselves 
tree of English despotism, rushed into a despotism 
worse ten fold repeated, [for the time being at !east.] 
Laws were passed that all able-bodied men should 
serve in the war; they were fined or imprisoned if 





they did not yield. After being once in, they could 
not get out, whatever they mightendure. And their | 
sufferings were appalling indeed,—no pay,—little | 
hope,—middle of winter,—no shoes,—keeping watch | 
barefooted on the frozen ground,—no blankets for 
the night,—no straw to lie on,—no shelter but rude | 
lugs,—no provisions,—sick, many of them,—wound- | 
ed,—no change of Jinen,—medicines adulterated,— | 
no Sabbath,—no God. Was all! this endured volun- | 
tarily, for the country’s good ? Heaven knows it was | 
not. The poor fellows tried in every manner to get 
away, to reach their homes, and were brought back 
and tried, and hung as deserters. There is an aw- 
ful mystery hanging over part of the revolutionary 
war, which perhaps will never be cleared up. Some 
of the mystery I shall endeavor to lay open before I 
get through. But regarding the matter, it appears 
that whole regiments sometimes deserted, and noth- 
ing was done about it; that at other times a simple 
mutiny, as in the case of the Pennsylvania troops, 
received the severest notice; and again individuals 
deserted, and they were hung, and again, and they 
were pardoned. hey were hung, ! say, and some 
were whipped. The following is the testimony of 
one who served four campaigns. ‘1 saw,’ he says, 
‘two men shot to death for desertion, another hung, 
and another run the gauntlet” He saw one three 
months after running the gauntlet, and he was una- 
ble to lift his hand to his head. His flesh was bare 
to the bone. Very many punishments, (he adds,) 
were inflicted without any trial at all. At the or- 
der of his own major, nine were tied up and whip- 
ped at one time, ‘One inan was put under guard 
for brushing off a musquito, one for turning his toes 
out of the military line to remove a pebble, one was 
caned for not stepping to music, three men caned off 
the parade for having their guns rusty the day after 
arain” Dr. Thatcher describes an execution he 
himself witnessed : ‘The soldiers had deserted, and 
robbed the inhabitants.’ Let it be remembered they 
were starving in the camps. Let it also be remem- 
bered these same soldiers had been ordered by 
Congress, in their army capacity, to rob the inhabi- 
tants. ‘One was accompanied to the gallows by an 
affectionate and sympathizing brother, which forced 
tears from the eyes of numerous spectators. They 
repeatedly embraced and kissed each other, and 
would not be separated till the executioner came up, 
when with a flood of tears and mournful lamenta- 
tions, they bid each other an eternal adieu.” Dr. 
Thatcher describes the process of whipping. The 
soldier was stripped to his skin, tied to a tree, or post, 
received generally a hundred lashes or more, with a 
whip formed of several small knotted cords, which 
sometimes cut through the skin at every stroke. At 
Fort Schyler, in New York, when the sufferings and 
deprivations of the soldiers present and prospective 
were such, they said they would ‘rather die than 
stay during the winter,’ several deserted ; five were 
retaken, and shot at the head of the regiment. At 
the same time, the commander of the fort, Colonel 
Ganesvoort, was sending out his men to take clar- 
destinely, and by force, cattle from the German 
Flats. One of the complaints against the British 
king, in the Declaration of Independence, is, that he 
did not let trial by jury have its proper exercise 
among his American subjects. 

I come next to the dictatorship* of Washington 
or absolute despotisin that reigned in this country 
for the space of six months. We are generally 
taught to suppose that the revolutionary strugyle 
was one for liberty, equality and human rights. 
Scarcely were the pens dry from signing the Dec- 
laration of Independence, when the members of | 
Congress, without consulting the people, and with 
no instructions from the people, and because the peo- 
ple would not do as they wished,‘ decreed that Wash- 
ington be invested with most complete and ample 
powers, to levy and organize in any or all the States 
sixteen battalions of infantry, artillery and dragoons 
to match, to call into service the militia of the 
States, to displace and appoint all the under officers, 
to take whatever he might be, and whatever he 

| wanted from the people, to provision his army, to ar- 
rest and confine persons who refused lo take the con- 
finental currency, or were otherwise disaffected to 
the American cause, etc. and to have this power for 
six months.’ Not all the kings of Europe, not the | 
Cesars or Syllas of antiquity, ever had such power 
in their hands. [If this investiture be considered, 
principle by principle, point by point, it will be seen 
that it combines the purse and the sword in the same 
hand, that it unites legislative, executive and judi- 
cial powers, that it places the military above the 
civil authority; it saspended the right of habeas 
corpus, and trial by jury ; it was a vast engine by 
avhich a fictitious currency was kept in circulation. 
I do not say that General Washington ever abused 
this trust. He was too magnanimous for that. It 








Washington did not assume this power to himeelf. 
It was placed upon him.| The historians of Wash- 


lightly, so ambiguously, you would hardly know 
what was intended. But there the facts are, in black 
and white, in blood and havoc. We souglit pro- 








accustomed to bear it designated in tuat way. 


would have been enough for him to use it. Gen.) 


ington—Sparks and Marshall, pass over this point so 


* I call it dictatorship not invidiously. I have been 


tection from British despotism. We had imposed 
upon Us as arrant a despotism as ever people lived 
under. No man wes safe; no property was safe; 
we must take the continental currency, which was 
not worth seven straws, or lie in chains.* 





“In illustration of this part of my discourse, I will 
qnote the following from President Madison, who 
says, ‘ Of all the enemies of public liberty, war is per- 
haps is the most to be dreaded, because it comprises 
and developes the genius of every other. War is the 
parent of armies; from them proceed debts and taxes. 
And armies, and debts, and taxes, are the known in- 
struments for bringing the many under the dominion 
of the Few. In war, too, the discretionary power of the 
executive is extended; and a!l the means of seducing 
the public mind are added to those of subduing the 
furee of the peeple. The same malignant aspect in 
republicanism may be traced in the inequalities of for- 
tunes and opportuniiies of fraud, growing vut of a 
state of war, and in the degeneracy of manners and 
morals engendered by both. No nation could pre- 
serve its freedom in the midst of continued war.’ Tie 
first step in war is consolidation, the second aristo- 
cratical predominance, the third despotisin. 





From an frish Circular. 
The Power of the People. 


Showing them how they may get rid of all monopo- 
lies, Unjust Taxation, and Unjust Laws ; and may 
carry a Peacerut Revo.uTion. 

The People have perfect power. 

The People throw their power away. They hire 
and sell it to their oppressors. They oppress thein- 
selves. They trample one another down, 

The People are to blame for every injustice. 
Every injustice is worked by brute force. Every 
brute force is made up of the people. If the peo- 
ple would not be the brute force, there could be no 
injustice. 

The People make the working part of the Army— 
the Navy—the Police—the Revenue Service—the 
Coast Guard. They hire theinselves to force each 
other to submit to injustice. They pay all the tax- 
es. They sit on all the Juries. They work all the 
Laws. The Parliament can do nothing without the 
People. 

The People cannot be forced to support injustice ; 
they cannot be compelled to carry arins; they can- 
not be forced to shoot one another; they cannot be 
compelled to do any thing for a government that op- 
presses them. 

The People can stand still. The Government 
can’t move withoutthe people. The People help the 
Government to perpetuate every injustice. 

The People don’t understand their own power, 
the power of peaceful, moral, determined resistance. 
It can step all oppression, al] injustice, all wrong. 

No power on earth can put down Peaceful Resis- 
tance; neither Kings, nor Queens, nor Lords, nor 
Commons, nor Armies, nor Navies, nor Police can 
put down peaceful resistance ; it is not possible to 

JSorce a people who use no force. 

No power on earth can get the Tires out of the 
people, when the people are determined to pay no 
Taxes. 

The whole power of the Parliament, the Charch, 
the Law, the Army, the Police, and all the fellows 
they could pay to help them, could not get the tithes 
out of the people of Ireland! 

The Quakers thought all oaths unchristian. The 
law commanded them to swear. They would not be 
sworn, All the powers of the law were worked to 
force them. The Quakers were firm. By peaceful 
resistance they beat the law. The law was changed 
for Quakers 

No unjust law can be forced upon the People. 
The People can get rid of every unjust law. 

Armies, Navies, Police, Revenue Officers, cannot 
keep the Rights of the People from them; spite of 
every standing brute force, the people can make sure 
of justice. 

The people must not use Physical Force to get 
justice, 

The very idea of Physical Force is unjust. Eve- 
ry man who thinks of physical force, has the spirit 
and blood of a tyrant; he would imprison, and tor- 
ture, and butcher men into submission to his pro- 
jects and opinions. He would force his laws upon 
the people by transportation, the gallows and the 
sword. 

No Physican Force inan has a spark of liberty in 
him. Physical Force ard Liberty cannot exist to- 
gether. 

Let the people have no confidence in Physical 
Force; it is weak and wicked. Let the people have 
confidence in Peac:ful Resistance ; it is the Strength 
of the people. 

No government needs physical force to support it. 
No government has ever relied upon Justice ; they 
have all rested their strength upon Physical Force. 

Every government and every Jaw they made 
would be respected, and loved, and obeyed, if they 
were just. 

The whole duty of government is to watch over 
justice. 

The people delight in justice. The people will 
unite to carry out justice. Every man will submit 
himself to justice. No violence is wanted to carry 
out justice. 

Justice is the moral power given by God to govern 
the world. 

God does not employ brute force to make men 
obey his laws. 

Every just law of man is in harmony with the law 
of God. No just law should be supported by brute 
force. No unjust law should be supported at all. 
Every unjust jaw wars against the laws of God. Let 
no man dare support such a law. 

Every man has the power to resist injustice ; he 
is bound by his duty to himself, to his fellow-men, 
and to his God, to resist it. Justice is a sacred trust 
fromm God to every human being. 

The People have never tried the power of Peace- 
ful Resistance. They suffer from injustice. They 
throw all the blame on Parliament. They should 
blame themselves. The people are above every 
Parliament; through them the Parliament does 
wrong. 

The People can stop the whole machinery of op- 
pression. ‘They can carry a GLORIOUS REVO- 
LUTION. They can change the whole system of 
society. They can alter the very foundation of the 
government. The People can do all—the hard- 
working People—the Multitude. The power is in 
their own hands, a power without violence, an irre- 
sistible power. The whole secret is out in three 
words. Abandon the Government. Tell the people 
every where to Quit the Government, to leave it to 
itself, to do nothing to it, to do nothing for it. Pay 
nothing to the Government. Take no pay from the 
Government. Hold no office from the Govern- 
ment. Wear no Government uniform. Den’t peti- 
tion the Government. Don’t ask for any thing from 
Government. Don’t expect any thing froin it. Use 
no taxed luxuries. Take no oath. Serve on no ju- 


ty. Give no evidence. Attend no court. Resist 
no force. Support no unjust Government. 
Stop the whole machinery of oppression. Put an 


end to all injustice for ever. 

The Government cannot force the people to pay 
taxes. It cannot force people to take its pay—to 
hold its offices—to enlist—to use taxed luxuries— 
to take an oath—to serve on juries—to give evi- 
dence. The government can do nothing without the 


people. The people can do without the govern- | s 
ment, The government wants to starve the people. | Boston and Lowell Railroad, as follows : 
Let the Bread | 


Let the people starve the government. 
Taxers pay all the taxes. Let the assessed taxes 
be given to the starving poor. 

The People must be perfectly peaceful. They 
must do no violence ; commit no crime; offer no re- 
sistance. They must stand firm by one another,— 
trust one another,—encourage one another,—support 
one another. Be perfectly temperate. Drink no 
strong drink. 

And so the People can get rid of Corn Laws— 
can have Universal Suffrage—Vote by Ballot—a 
pure, popular Parliament. They can ensure per- 
manent and perfect Peace. They can put an end 
to armies and navies—to every kind of Brute Force. 
To the Punishment of Death—to all Monopclies—to 
all Indirect Taxation—to all Wasteful Expendi- 
tare. 

The People alone—no one but the People can car- 
ry this Perfect Reform. 

They must sutter something for it. They must 
practise self-denial for it. They must be determined 
to have it. Until the people carry this Glorious 
Revolution, they mnst be frugal, peaceful, tempe- 
rate, patient, persevering, energetic, in earnest— 
they must trust in themselves; and they will win 
Liberty and will leave it to to their children forever. 





The Cape papers notice the discovery, by an Eng- 
lish whaler, of several islands in the Paciffic Ocean 
previously unknown. They were eight in nuniber, 
of some ex.ent, fortile, and inhabited. The appear- 
ance of the natives ard the canoes, &e. were totally 
different from any others in the neighborhood. 


A Liverpool pape states that thers is now in that 
town an American lady, who has crossed the Atlantic 
fifty-five times. 





TRAVELLERS’ DIRECTORY. 


An odious distinction on account of color, and a 
bullying propensity to carry il out. 
EASTERN RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
N and after April 25th, Trains leave 
BO i" 


i. N, 





For Newburyport 

a ~ ramet be at 7,10 1-4 AM, 5 PM. 
For Lynn Qat 7, 8 1-2, 101-4, A M,12 1-4, 31-2, 
and Salem, } 5, 7 PM. 
PORTSMOUTH, 
For Newburyport, Salem and Boston, at 7AM,1212 
M, 4 PM, or on the arrival of the 
Boat from Kennebec. 
NEWBURYPORT, 
For Salem and Boston, at 8 AM, 1 1-2,5 PM. 
For Portsmouth, at 9 AM, 12 M, 63-4 PM. 
SALEM, 

For Lyon and Boston, at 7 1-4, 9, 11 AM, 534 PM. 
For Newburyport and Portsmouth, 8, 11 AM,53-4PM. 
MARBLEHEAD BRANCH. 
Marblehead for Salem. Salem for Marblahead. 
7,83-4,1012 AM, 734,91-4,11 AM. 

121-2,21-4,5,7 PM. 1, 23.4,53-4,73-4PM 
JOHN KINSMAN, 
Master Transpertation. 
(iy Equality of privileges. 
WESTERN RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
N and after Monday, May 2, 1841, passenger 
trains ran daily, (Sundays excepted,) from the 
Depot of the Boston and Worcester Railroad, as fol 
lows: 

Leave Boston at6 1-2AM, and 3 1-4 PM,for Albany. 

Leave Albany at 6 A. M.,and7 P. M_.; for Boston. 

Leave Springfield at 21-2 and 61-4 A. M. and 
11-2 P.M, for Boston. 

Leave Worcester at 6 1-4 and 9 A M., and 53-4 
P. M., for Springfield. ‘ 

The morning train from Boston arrive at Spring- 
field at 11 3-4 A. M., at Pittsfield 3, at Chatham 4 1-2, 
and -at Albany, 53-4 P.M. Fare through, $5 00. 

The cars leave Albany for Utica at7 P.M. The 
steamboats leave Albany for New York at 7 P.M. 
arrive at New York at 5 A. M. 

The evening train from Boston arrives at Spring- 
field 81-2 P M., leave next morning at 6, arrive at 
Pittsfield 9, at Chatham 101-2 A. M., and at Albany 
113-4 A. M. 

The morning train from Albany arrives at Chatham 
71-4, at Pittsfield 8, A. M., at Springfield 113-4 
P.M, and Boston 6 3.4 P. M. 

The evening train frown Albany arrives at Chatham 
at 81-4, at Pittsfield 10 P. M., at Springfield 1 1-2 
A. M.: andat Boston 8 A. M. 

The cars of the Hudson and Berkshire Rail- 
road will ran between Chatham and Hudson, in con- 
nection with the above trains. 

For Greenfield, Hanover and Haverhill.— Stages 
leave Springfield daily, at 9 P. M., for Haverhill, via 
Northempton, Greenfield, Brattleboro’, Hanover, &c 
Passengers leaving Boston at 3 P. M., may take this 
line. G. W. WITLSTLER, Engineer. 

(Lr Vo exclusiveness. 

BOSTON AND WORCESTER RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
5 oe accommodation trains run daily, except Sun 
days, as follows, viz: 

Leave Boston at 7, A. M.,1,P. M., and 3, P. M. 

The first and last trains connect with the Western 
Railroad. The first and second with the Norwich 
Railroad. 

Leave Worcester at 6 A. M., half past 9 A. M., and | 
4P.M. 

The second and last trains connect with the West- 
ern and Norwich Railroads. 

NEW YORK STEAMBOAT TRAIN, VIA NOR- 
WICH, 

will leave Boston at 4 o'clock, P_ M. every day, (Sun- 

days excepted,) stopping at Framingham, Worcester, 

aye. 

A mail train on Sunday will leave Worcester at 6 
A. M.; Boston atl P. M. 

All baggage at the risk of the owner. 

WILLIAM PARKER, Superintendent 














“TP Humanity respected. 
BOSTGN AND LOWELL RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 

N and after Monday, March 14, the passenger 
trains will run as follows, viz: 
Leave Boston at 7, A. M., 11, A. M.; 2 and 5 3-4, 
P.M. 
Leave Lewell at 7, A. M., 11, A. M ; 2 and 5 3-4, 


The morning and evening trains will stop for way 
passengers et the usual stations. 
CHARLES 8. STORROW, 


Agent Boston and Lowell Railroad Company. 





PA vile complerional distinction, enforced by bru- 
tal assaults. * Hail Columbia, happy land’! 


BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE, TAUNTON 
AND NEW-BEDFORD RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 

N and after Tuesday, March 15, the passenger 

trains will run as follows: 
The United States Mail Train will leave Boston 
daily, Sanmdays excepted, at 5 o'clock, P. M.; and 
Providence daily, Moudays excepted, on the arrival of 
the mail train fom Stonington. 

ACCOMMODATION TRAINS 

Leave Boston for Providence, Dedham, Taunton, 
and New Bedford, daily, Sundays excepted, at 7 A. M. 
and 4 P.M. 
Leave Providence for Boston, Tuunton, New Bed- 
ford aud Dedham, daily, Sundays excepted, at 7 A. M. 
and 4 P.M. 
Leave New Bedford for Boston and Providence, 
daily, Sundays excepted, at 6 1-2 A. M., and 31-2 P,M. 
Leave Taunton for Boston and Providence, daily, 
Sundays excepted, at 7 1-4 A. M. and4 1-4 P.M. 


W. RAYMOND LEE, Sep't. 


{> Humén rights not invaded. 
BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 


N and after Monday, March 14, passenger trains 
will run daily, (Sundays excepted,) as follows, 
viz: 

Leave Boston at 7 and 11 A.M. and 5 P. M., 
for Andover, Baverhill, Exeter, Newmarket and Do- 
ver. 

Leave Dover at Sand 101-2 o'clock, A. M., and 
4 P. M., for Exeter, Haverhill, Andover, Boston, 
Lowell and Nashna. 

Passengers can be conveyed from Nashua and Low- 
ell to the stations on this read, by the trains which 
leave Lowell at 7 and 11 A. M. and 2P. M.; and to 
Lowell and Nashua, by all the trains from DWer. 











The Depot in Boston is on Lowell street, and pas- 
sengers taking the ears of this railroad are subject to | 
no detention by change of conveyance. 

Stages leave Exeter or Dover on the arrival of the! 
morning train from Boston, for nearly all parts of 
Maine, and the northern and eastern parts of New- 
Hampshire. 

Merchandise trains ran daily between Boston and 


Dover. CHARLES MINOT, Superintendent. 
[r Equally free to all. 
NASHUA AND LOWELL RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
Nand after Monday, March 14, the passenger 


trains will run, in connexion with the cars of the 








Leave Boston at 7 and 11 A. M., and 2 and 5 3-4 
Leave Nashua at 61-4.and 101-4 A. M., and 1 1-4 
jand 5 P.M. 

Leave Lowell at 81-4 A. M., 121-4, 31-4 and 7 
P M., or immediately on the arrival of the cars from 
Boston. 

All baggage at the risk of the owners. 

On the arrival of the cars at Nashua, stages leave 
for any part of New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
and Canada, via Concord, Keene, and Charlestown, 
N. H., Windsor tnd Brattleborough, Vt. 

Books are kept at the stage offices, 9 and 11 Elm st, 
where seatscan be secured in any of the coaches, and 
correct information obtained respecting any of the 
stage routes 

Passengers ftom Mason Village, New Ipswich, 
Keene, Walpole, Bellows Falls, and Brattleboro,’ Vt. 
daily, by 7 o'clock cars from Boston, through ia one 
day, and Albany and Saratoga second day. 

ONSLOW STEARNS, Superintendent. 





7?-Vo unwetrantable distinctions. 
NORWICH AND WORCESTER RAILROAD 
RAILRUAD AND STEAMBOAT LINE 
AND NEW YORK. 
HE New York steamboat train will leave Wor. 
cester every day, (Sundays excepted,) on the ar- 
rival of the train which leaves Boston at 4 P. M., and 
will leave Notwich for Worcester and Boston, on the 
arrival of the steamer from New York. 
ACCOMMODATION TRAINS 
leave Norwich at 6 A. M., and 4 1-2 P. M. daily, ex- 
cept Sundays. . 
Leave Worcester at 10 A.M. and 4 P. M. 
The trains leaving Norwich at 6 A. M. and Wor- 
cester at 91-2 A. M., and 4 P. M., connect with the 
trains of the Boston and Worcester and Western 


BETWEEN BOSTON 








Railroads. T. WILLIS PRATT, Sup’t. 
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HE subscriber hus opene 

_for Seamen, on the t 
which it shall be his constant end ’ 
the best possible manner, to th mpd Cre 
boarders, and the banishment ory Satifirtion - 
immoral character. No drin} 
allowed, but order and quietu "e 
arrangements of his house. Hp a 
of all those seamen who are fy 
tion of good morals and the e 


May 20. 
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0d Boar 
tal ab Ar Cing, 


SLi te Dee w 


f Overy 

. Y this 
SINE OF swog, 68 
de Will, 


Nata, 


Hicits yy. ™ 
friendly 1 i 
duse of refor “SE Dy 
THOMAS Dew, 
er To Oy — mi 
Rich Bridal Presenp r 
HE subseriber has dately open } 6 
ment of rich Freneh Faney Ans iM fre oz, 
would respectfully invite the ain A 
ers, among which are the follow 
A large assortment of rich P 
latest styles for the present Stasey 
very superbly painted leather, kid be 
with pearl, ivery, and ebony aes 
Port folios, embossed and il! 
style ; 
match ; 
Purses ; 


"Dion of bia 
ing - ’ 
arisian Pang .- - 
6, of 
and p, 
Ings +», 
u ? : Uminated jy, 
Souvenirs, Card-csses, and Py, nich, 
Needle-books, elegant) — 
“ , EAntly ornay 
Card receivers, a large Vari . 
Table ttja martina = ar Sarletys by 
able ornaments ; Gold and Silver Penest 
Meta > Cast i : ne 
Pic ks ; Git, Bronzed, and Rosewoo \ 6 
rich gilt and colored cut-glass Sine, n : 
Also—a large assortment of Ex: tie Setar 
; ae : gig he P, 
in beautiful cut glass bottles, with as | 
° : . 7 
French Toilet Soaps, as can be found jy ; 
other fancy articles too numerous be tesa — 
PNilion 
‘ ‘ A'S. JORDY 
Comb, Fancy Goods and Pp, rf DAN, . 
No 2 Milk, 2 doors from W 
May 13. uf 
a Oe ae oa 
Now is the Tine. 
Finest Head of Hair 
Wyeth’s Cream of 1 
LL who have used it,acknow 
for the embellishment and g 
gradually changes the color of red, gray. o 
to a beantiful dark. Nothing can Surpass | * 
for dressing the hair; it not only pror al 
out preserves its falling off, or turning o,. 
thase wearing curls, ember ren! or faler yin 
will be manifest by the first trial : nor ou 
of curling in damp weather, or after tae "ey ge 
a ’ . . weihg 
Also Wyeth's ¢ urling Cream, Milk of k 
tract of Roses, Bloom of Roses for the bg 
> a ’ : SAID, Eee 
Water, Florida Water, Cologne Wate A a 
For sale only by the appointed agen: 7 
DAN, No 2, Milk-street, second d 2 
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Improvements on a Valuable ana | 
Discovery, — Impen 


Mr. T. JINNINGS, Jr, Surgeon lp 


| grime pr the publie that he has euy 
ries of laborious and expensive exy 
proving the celebrated Litnopros pe 
it to their notice, is happy to state that es 
being thus enabled to relieve niuch of the syfi 
sulting froma neglect of those highly Tare. 
gains, (the tecth,) las exceeded his most poate 
ticipations, and that the i 
IMPROVED LITHODEON 

is destined to become one of the most 
ful teeth preservatives ever discover 
the smallest shadow of doubt. The superior 
tages to be realized by the use of this a 
teeth are too far decayed or too tender 
gold, silver, or any other substance, are onil 
among which the following are most pron : 
the first place, being introduced into x 
teeth in a soft state, it causes Beither pain or in 
2d. Whena tooth is more than two-thinds pa 
while the roots remain firm and sound, 
moulded so as to restore its Original shape 
lers than two hours, it assumes a texture as bards 
enamel of the tooth itself, there by forming aye 
ting surface harder than gold, silver, or pla 
It effectually resists the most power! 
which the filling of teeth is subjected, with 
tion. 

Nothing more need be said in favor of thisw 


pleted 
eriments 


ae 
P°} hd 
CO, there is y 


am 


We Fath 


than that over TWO THOUSAND TEETH have bed % 
stored to perfect usefulness thereby, for whichne L 
er remedy seemed possible, exc ept extraction 


Specimens of teeth filled with the above my 
will be kept on hand, and the public are yyw 
call and examine them. Mineral teeth manufers 
and set in so perfect a manner as to baflle dewel i 


Teeth filled with gold ; also, cleansed and ene 
in the most faithful manner. 

Every operation warranted to give perfect su 
tion. Office 22 School-street, at Hanvine’s Guus 


member of the Boston Medical Associaton, tem 
fully submitted to public consideration -— 
Mr. Thomas Jinnings, Jr. having been in wy 
ploy between two and three years, in vari 
ments of dentistry, and especially in manuf 
and preparing artificial teeth, it gives me plein 
bear witness to his ability and fidelity, and» 
mend him to the public as a competent and ! 
dentist. Danren Mass, MD, 
Surgeon Dentist, 16 Summer-sive 
Boston, Jan. 1242.’ 


REV. BILLY HIBBARDS 
VEGETABLE, ANTI-BILIOUS 


FAMILY PILLS. 


LL who are acquainted with the maker oth 
Pills will do him the justice to say, hath 
of the last men to impose upon the public Tie 
ue of these Family Pills has been so often mac 
ifest, that an extended description of their vist 
hardly needed. It is of more importance ie 
publie where they are to be had; and, although’ 
are not held up as a specific for every disvrtet, 
they have counteracted and cured many acuit 
stinate chronic diseases; and what they lie ¥ 
done, it isnot improbable they can do again 
the language of the inventor :—' An carly 00" 
use of these Pills will enable every one #0" Bee 
successfully to be their own physician, in 2 ra ; 
complaints.” i> 
They are for sale wholesale and retail by sAMll < 
FOWLER, No. 25 High Street, Chariestes 
sale agent. Also for sale by CHARLE ey 
PLE, bookseller, Newburyport. Prive, 0 ("ES 
box. Where may also be had 
REV. B. HIBBARD'S 
CARMINATIVE SALVE. 


— 
This Salve relieves and cures Felons, Biles’ % 
Agues in the breast, Milk Cake, Ague i" " 
Ear-ache, Burns, Sealds, Corns, > it Rhews, 7 
Swelling, King's Evil, Stiff Neck, Whoop!” ™ 
and Cough occasioned by cold, together ® 
other painful complaints—but it ts tls e* 
peter, and, in such cases, seli-praise g% 
ways. Price 25 cents per box. - 
Partner Wanted, 
second-hand Clothing . 
1H) to 4th) dows 


‘4 
The following recommendation from Dr¥ : 
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N ‘the new and 
One with a capital fim ke 
have an opportunity fora profit rble Invent 7 
: : id) . NELL if 
partiulars, inquire of WILLIAM = aad 
April LS. =" 





WANTED, é 
N active and intelligent boy to eter 
Guod recommendations required: 
country would be preferred. on Ging 
, "M. C. NELL, 2% 
ery Tie 
NEW WORK BY DR moet 
THE DUTY OF THE PREE STALE 


' 
MARKS SUGGESTED BY THE CASE © 


y THE Cre , 
P the Sere 
ba 
Tis 08) F 
lished, and for sale at No Wares 08 
A supply of the Anti-Staveny OTe ig 
ly on band as above. 





Massacnuserrs.—George W- Benson, 
ton; Alvan Ward, Sshburrham- 
Ruope-Istaxsp.—Wm. Adams 
8. Gould, Warwick. 4 
Consecticut.—S. 8. Cowles, Harjo? : 
Hall, East- Hampton ; James ~~ ork , 
New-York.—Oliver Jolson, - ¢_Folle§ 
Charles 8. Morton, Albany :—Jame* Jott 
ateles;—Vhomas McClintes k, 
Barker, Peru. 


% 

_ > R. 7 
AGENTS OF THE LIBERATO 5 
: 

: 


, Pavetucse 


rj ; 
(on™ 


Wateriee: 


gt? 


r Howell, oAlieg 


Pexssytvania—ll. © Or eo et 
Vashon, Pittsburg ;—M. Prestons * rjoml™ 
James Fulton, Jr., Me Williamstown : Rosel < 
Enterprise ;—Thomes Hambleton, Howe 
Kent, Andrew's Bridge 5- John coh Fuliot? ine 
James M. M’Kim, Philadelphia: ~ vies 0 $ 

Onio.—James Boyle, Rome -— piv set 
dina ;—Abner G. Kirk, Sulemi—"™ ‘ 
water ;—Lot Holmes, "ae berlile 
dale, Cortsvilie ;—Dr. F. D Hus “ “ D 
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